TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


EXCLUSIVE: From Africa—Personal Report 
by Albert Schweitzer 


THE CHURCH IN PHILADELPHIA 
Fifth of a Series by Clifford Dowdey 


ee re oe <<L<£ <<< 


New books from Seabury Press for 
Lenten reading — Easter giving 


The Christian View 
of Sexual Behavior 


By W. NORMAN PITTENGER 


HE Christian reaction to the much-discussed 
Kinsey reports. Young people will welcome 

its fair approach to the problems of love and mar- 
riage; parents and clergy will find it invaluable 
in helping them to deal with young people; and 
everyone will value Pittenger’s introduction of God 
as a vital element in this aspect of human life. 
72 pages. Paper over boards. $1.50 


Meditations in 
His Presence 


By JAMES W. KENNEDY 
Foreword by Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. 


DEVOTIONAL companion that enriches and 

\. illumines the experience of worship. The 
Collects, Epistles, and Gospels for each Sunday 
and Holy Day are interpreted in chronological 
order. These helpful meditations point the way to 
active, positive thinking, for the author highlights 
a key word or phrase for the reader to carry 
through the day. 256 pages. Cloth. $3.25 


Foolishness 
to the Greeles 


By T. R. MILFORD 


STIMULUS to explore your great Church 
heritage. Challenging questions and frank 
answers give the reader a fresh approach to the 
familiar themes of creation, sin, eternity, Christ, 
and the Holy Spirit. 112 pages. Cloth. $2.50 


The Early 
Evangelicals 


By L. E. ELLIOTT-BINNS 
HE separation of the Methodists, the differ- 
ences between the Church Evangelicals and 
the Wesleyans, the Calvinist controversy—all skill- 
fully drawn against the political, social and cul- 
tural background of the 18th century—in a prof- 
itable, provocative study. 464 pages. Cloth. $6.50 


At your bookstore 


I Here Present 
Unto You 


By GEOFFREY FISHER, Archbishop of Canterbury 


SPECIAL commemorative edition of addresses 
interpreting the Coronation of Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth II by the Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Cloth. $2.50 


I Chose The 
Episcopal Church 


By CHAD WALSH 


ACK in print in a revised and enlarged edition, 
B rewritten and expanded throughout by the 
author, this well-known booklet is a thoughtful 
gift. Vest-pocket size, attractive blue and white 
cover. 28 pages. 25¢; in lots of 5, each 15¢ 


The New Liturgy 


Fa’ experimental use in every parish—the text 
of the new liturgy as suggested by the Standing 
Liturgical Commision, together with other useful 
and pertinent material. Convenient size for pew 
use. 32 pages. Paper. 25¢; in lots of five, each 15¢ 


Whom Shall I 
Send? 


(AC of fully illustrated articles giving a 
comprehensive view of the office and work 
of a priest in the Church of God. 


32 pages. Magazine format. Paper. 35¢ 


Your Prayer 
Book 


PROFUSELY illustrated, chronological story 


of the Prayer Book. Each chapter is written 
by a different author. 


24 pages. Magazine format. Paper. 35¢ 


GREENWICH, 
CONNECTICUT 
LOSS 


SS 


SS>- 


The Artiste— 
a true pipe organ! 


A MOLLER pipe organ 
for $3975* installed 


It’s true! Even a church with limited 
funds can have a genuine pipe organ. 
The Artiste is M. P. MoOller’s answer 
to the musical needs of churches which 
desire the beauty of a pipe organ but 
have felt restrained by cost. Note some 
of the Artiste’s fine features: 


e offers the unequaled beauty of 
true pipe tone. 


e conforms to standards of the AGO. 
e can be played by any organist. 
e expression and crescendo pedals. 
Writefor New Catalog, the“‘Romanceof theOrgan’ 


CNMOIER 
INCORPORATED 
Renowned for Pipe Organs Since 1875 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 

*Price slightly higher in the West. 


etmeucan Seating 
FOLDING CHAIRS 9 


OUTLAST 
ALL OTHERS! 


Unequaled for strength, / 
comfort, safety, convenience — 
OVER 10 MILLION NOW IN USE! 4 
Choice of 3 seat styles... Formed Birch Plywood... 
All Steel... Imitation-Leather Upholstered 
OUTNUMBER ALL OTHERS IN CHURCH USE! 


pe====MAIL COUPON TODAY !===== 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
DEPT. 189, GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
O Please send your latest brochure on 

AMERICAN SEATING FOLDING CHAIRS. 
1 | am interested in 
O Wood seats (1 Steel seats 


(quantity) 
O Upholstered 


Name 


Street wees 


City and Zone. State. 
re ee ee a a es a 


Stained Glass CC indows 


EXPERT CRAFTSMANSHIP 
FINEST MATERIALS 


A WINDOW FOR EVERY BUDGET 
PROMPT DELIVERIES 


-R: GEISSLER, INC. 


23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


LETTERS 


Opinions expressed below are not necessarily 
those of “Episcopal Churchnews” or its editors. 


HM LACK OF ART DEPLORED... 


The Rey. Elred Johnston is absolutely 
right (H#’Cnews, Dec. 6-13) ! Why doesn’t 
Episcopal Churchnews do something 
about it? I want some small artistic 
cards to distribute in the hospital. I do 
not want a pamphlet—all I want is a 
card that says something like “The Lord 
will Keep Thee,” etc. 

Most of the stuff your advertisers try 
to sell us is best described by the Rev. 
Mr. Johnston’s expressive word “ugh!” 
At the Cathedral in Washington I picked 
up some lovely cards of that sort which 
had come from Mowbray but when I 
wrote them for a catalogue they sent 
everything but what I wanted and all 
prices were quoted in English funds! My 
calculating machine is out of order at 
that! 

Please do yourself a favor by encour- 
aging advertisers to sell us genuine ar- 
tistic materials and do us a favor too! 
Thanks. 


P.S. I vote “yes” on Ann Holland’s 
cartoons. 


(THE REV.) MANUEL FOWLER 
WILKESRORO, N. C. 


In answer to the Rey. Eldred John- 
ston’s lament that the Church has pro- 
duced no really artistic program folders, 
sick cards, greeting cards, etc., permit us 
to say to the whole Church that some of 
the net profits of the Episcopal Book 
Club will be used to fill this void. One of 
our purposes is to promote and encour- 
age good art for the Church. We will 
do no publishing (unless we have to!), 
but we will sponsor and even underwrite 
certain projects which will allow 
priests and laymen to have access to the 
things they need. It will be remembered 
that Miss Dorothy Sayers pointed out 
“that a building must be good architec- 
ture before it can be a good church; that 
a painting must be well painted before 
it can be a good sacred picture; that 
work must be good work before it can 
call itself God’s work.” (Creed or Chaos) 
We will follow this thesis in everything 
we undertake: art before it can be re- 
ligious art must be good art; printing 
before it can be sacred printing must be 
good printing. We hope that all priests 
and laymen will concur. 


(THE (REV.) H. L. FOLAND 
NEVADA, MO. 


H HISTORIC PARISH 


It is of course not your fault that you 
do not know of one of the oldest parishes 
in California and its colorful history, 
its acceptance as a parish in 1855 by the 
beginning with its first baptism in 1852, 
first Bishop of California, the Rt. Rev. 
William I. Kip and its subsequent role 
as a cathedral under the first Bishop of 
the Missionary District of Northern Cal- 
ifornia, the Rt. Rev. J. H. D. Wingfield. 

And of course, with the removal of the 
state capital to Sacramento, it has had 
varying degrees of success and failure 
through the years. 

One of the daughters of the rectory 
here, Miss Mary Dawson, is one of our 
very capable deaconesses in the Philip- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 2) 
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The church 
they know 


is where 


“Carillonic Bells’* beckon 
people all week long— 


making the church a well known 
source of spiritual life in the com- 
munity. They actually promote 
church growth. The tonal beauty of 
“Carillonic Bells’ is unmatched by 
any cast bells or chimes. Every 
church.can afford them—no church 
should be without them. 


Hundreds of installations through- 
out the nation! Learn how your 
church may have the world’s finest 
bell music, write te— 


“@arillonic Bells” 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, Inc. 
311 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


* “‘Carillonic Bells’? is a trademark for bell 


instruments of Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 


> HAT RACKS 


Bring checkroom efficiency 
to the church and Sunday 
School. Keep wraps in an 
orderly manner—aired, dr 
and “‘in press’’. No. 3 wall 
racks come in any length to 
fit; 4 spaced coat hangers and hat ° 
spaces per running foot. Mount on 
wall at the desired height for each age group. 

The 5 ft. Portable No. 50 Checker accommo- 
dates 50 people, goes wherever needed on large 
ball-bearing-swivel casters. Answers the wraps 
problem, in vestibules or for meetings, dinners, 
etc. Efficient, sanitary, fireproof and quality 
built for lifetime service of welded, heavy gauge 
steel with square tubular columns. 

Write for Bulletin CK 119 
bon, Wardrobe units for every church need 

= including portable umbrella and 
overshoe racks for entrances. and 
» storage racks for robes. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
The Check Room People 
1127 West 37th St., Chicago 9, Illinois 


pines. Miss Mary Wingfield Scott, grand- 
daughter of Bishop Wingfield, resides 
in your fair city of Richmond. 

It may interest you to know that last 
February two gentlemen came to the 
rectory door and asked for information 
concerning a Robert Eastman buried in 
our cemetery here. It developed that both 
of these gentlemen had attended St. Au- 
gustine’s Military School here, and were 
trying to locate the grave of their god- 
father, who, by the way, left a sum of 
money for educational purposes now 
amounting to $25,000, which is admin- 
istered by the Diocese of California for 
our Church Divinity School in Berkeley. 
Their father, by the way, was the Rev. 
Robert Easton. 

We believe that God is raising up 
friends of Old St. Paul’s here who will 


SPONSORS OF CAMPS AND CONFERENCES 


see to it that we make certain repairs to 
our buildings, thus preserving one of 
the old landmarks of the old California 
state capital. Our people are working 
people, mostly at the Benicia Army Ar- 
senal and other government projects, 
and our communicant list is small. How- 
ever, we maintain a Church School, a 
weekly School of Religion, and perform 
other vital functions for the community. 
In the year of 1953, there were 29 bap- 
tisms and 20 confirmations or receptions 
from other Catholic Churches. 

Under the leadership of the Rev. Fr. 
Miller B. Sale, now dean of the Trinity 
Pro-Cathedral in Sacramento, the parish 
took a new lease on life. May it continue. 


(THE REV.) C. M. LEVER 
BENICIA, CALIF. 


. LET US PAY THE MEDICAL 


BILLS FOR yous CAMPERS 


Adequate Coverage 
Prompt Courteous Service 


Designed For Your Group 


Write for Latest Details 


Provided by a legal reserve nonassessable life insurance company. 


Ta MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


230 E. BERRY STREET 


FORT WAYNE 2. INDIANA 


4400 PARISHES 
in 1953 


showed their confidence in the Church’s Seminar- 


ies by giving $373,337.83 for their day by day oper- 


ation. To maintain the standards that inspired that 


confidence the Seminaries need to strengthen and 


enlarge their plants — buildings and equipment. 


The Builders For Christ campaign directed by 


General Convention, endorsed by the House of 


Bishops, and planned by the National Council in- 


cludes an urgently needed project for each of the 


Sp A A A A 


eleven Seminaries. Ask your rector how you can 


share; how you, too, may be a Builder For Christ. 


H WAS MARTHA CONFIRMED? © 


Just one mistake I’ve noted in the s 
very fine comprehensive article of affair 
for 1953 in current issue (#Cnews, Jar 
10), viz. on page 7, column 3, paragrap 
1, where you speak of Martha Washing 
ton’s “baptism and confirmation” in § 
Peter’s Church, Kent County, Va. 

How could she be confirmed whe 
there were no bishops in America? Ori 
she was confirmed by Bishop Madisoi 
she must have been an old girl for sur: 

Your paper is the best in the U. S- 
so comprehensive as to “high” and “low 
and without scowling or bragging abou 
it. 

(THE REV.) A. L. BYRON-CURTIS 
UTICA, N. Y. 

(Ed. Note: History bears out Mr. Byron-Cu: 
tiss’ contention. There were no American bishop 
prior to 1784. According to the Rev. Dr. G. Max 
Laren Brydon, historiographer of the Diocese ¢ 


Virginia, there is no evidence that Martha Wash 
ington was ever confirmed at St. Peter’s.) 


BH COMMENTS ON ‘JUST TAXES’ 


In re your article on our “just taxes’ 
(Christian Interpretation, ECnews, Oct 
11), I do not think it is the Church’s jol 
to make pronouncements on taxes. 


(MISS) M. MACRAE 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


H GTS’ ROLE 


While reading the Dec. 6-13 issue o 
Episcopal Churchnews, we note on pag 
26 a quotation by Mr. Nash K. Burger 
which reads as follows: 

“Probably not many Episcopalians ar 
aware, however, that the Church’s onl 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


—Directory— 


Berkeley Divinity School 
New Haven, Conn. 


Bexley Hall, the Divinity School of 
Kenyon College 
Gambier, Ohio 


Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Divinity School of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Philadelphia 


Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The General Theological Seminary 
New York City 


Nashotah House 
Nashotah, Wisc. 


School of Theology of the University 
of the South 
Sewanee, Tenn. 


Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 
Evanston, Ill. 


Virginia Theological Seminary 
Alexandria, Virginia 


The Episcopal Theological Seminary 
of the Southwest 
Austin, Texas 
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REPRODUCED ABOVE is a portion of what is un- 
questionably the most interesting and perhaps the most 
valuable letter we have received. It was written in long 
hand by Dr. Albert Schweitzer—from his hospital at 
Lambarene, French Equatorial Africa. To it was at- 
tached the article about the hospital today—which he 
wrote especially for H#Cnews. One thing which adds to 
its interest and value is that the ‘man of the century’ 
began his letter in German and about four paragraphs 
from the end switched to French. This letter gives one 
a wonderfully clear picture of a man who has demon- 
strated in so many ways his very real love for his fellow 
man. For instance, he wrote: “I am just a poor human 
being. I am so intensively occupied in so many ways 
that I can’t finish anything on fixed dates. At the present 
time I am directing the construction of a village for 250 
lepers. This means that I often have to spend almost the 
entire day at the site of this building project. I have to 
take care of my large correspondence during the night 
hours, if I have not become too tired during the day... 
such is my life... everybody has to make allowance for 
me. Please do so, too... .” 

ON RECEIVING DR. SCHWEIT- 
ZER’S article we contacted Miss 
Erica Anderson of New York, who 
last year went to Lambarene to do a 
photographic study of Dr. Schweit- 
zer and his hospital. Our readers will 
recall her picture story appeared in 
ECnews last November. Fortunately, 
she had the unpublished photographs 
which illustrate Dr. Schweitzer’s ar- 
ticle in this issue. 

ANOTHER INTERESTING PER- 
SONALITY—Malcolm Boyd—wrote 
the splendid piece about public relations in the Church 
which also appears in this issue. Mr. Boyd has had exten- 
sive experience in public relations, radio and television. 
He worked in a public relations ca- 
pacity for Samuel Goldwyn, Allied 
Artists, United Artists and Republic 
Studios. In radio he was a producer 
with Foote, Cone and Belding Adver- 
tising Agency in Hollywood; in TV, 
his final post was as partner with 
Mary Pickford and Charles (Buddy) 
Rogers, in Pickford, Rogers and 
Boyd, Inc. At that time, he was presi- 
dent of the National Society of Tele- 
vision Producers. He then became a 
Candidate for Holy Orders and en- 


Miss Anderson 


Mr. Boyd 
tered the Church Divinity School of the Pacific, Berkeley. 


He is chairman of the Seminary’s public relations com- 
mittee, in charge of publishing the monthly publication, 
and president of the Society of the Celtic Cross. 


TO SAVE YOUR FUNDS 
for OTHER NEEDS! 


THE CHURCH 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Operated only for clergy, lay officials and workers 


CORPORATION 


of the Church, voluntary or paid, and members of 
their immediate families. Low premium cost life 
insurance to ease financial burden on surviving de- 
pendents, to build up funds to meet education costs, 
to build retirement income, to protect property in- 
vestments. Deferred and immediate annuities. Group 
retirement plans. Program and advice service. 


THE CHURCH 


FIRE INSURANCE 


CORPORATION 


Low cost fire, windstorm, extended coverage, addi- 
tional extended coverage, vandalism, fine arts, glass, 
burglary, robbery, theft and larceny insurance on 
property owned by or closely affiliated with the 
Church. On residences and personal property of 
clergy fire, windstorm, extended coverage, addi- 
tional extended coverage, vandalism and floater 
policies. 


THE CHURCH 


HYMN AL CORPORATION 


Publisher of all church editions of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer and the Hymnal, and other books in- 
cluding the popular Prayer Book Studies series. The 
books are of fine quality, prices are kept low to save 
the parishes money, and the profit margin goes into 


clergy pensions. 


Affiliated with 


The Church Pension Fund 


20 Exchange Place 


New York 5, N. Y. 


The HOLY LAND ART COMPANY 
offers Ecclesiastical Fabrics to Al- 
tar Guilds. They are available by 
the yard; cut to given dimensions; 
or as Eucharistic vestments and 
altar hangings. 

Trimmings, orphreys and fabrics 
are available in silk, metal, bem- 
berg and rayon damasks of diverse 
church design and in all colors of 
the Divine Liturgy. 


Please address sample inquiry to: 
THE HOLY LAND ART CO. 
Established 1922 
55 Barclay St. ¢ New York 7, N. Y. 


¢ SELL SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS .. . 
MAKE MONEY ror your TrEAsuRY 


“Easy to sell! Splendid profits! Over 200,000 
sold Im 1952 by Sunday Schooi members, 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups! 


SANGAMON 
MILLS 


COHOES, NEW YORK 


Earn money for 
your treasury... 
make friends for 
your organization 


QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 


TOPS OF 
" MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD + FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD 
LINOLEUM + PLASTICS 
\ STRONG, RIGID 
TUBULAR 
STEEL LEGS 
Send for. folder with damelets specitications. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept. I 


°Pulpit and Choir-~ 
Headquarters for 
‘\) RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


m, Church Furniture» Stoles 


AEmbroideries - Vestments 
2Hangings - Communion 
Sets . Altar Brass Goods 


THlational wees, 7 


821-23 ARCH. STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


CATALOG ON REQUESY 


EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS. FERRIUARY 21. 19: 


- 
official theological seminary is Genera 
Seminary in New York.” ? 

What part then does Virginia Semi 
nary, Sewanee, etc., play in the overal 
picture of the theological training 0 
men studying for the priesthood? 

For one, I think it might be well t 
clarify what Mr. Burger refers to. 


PAUL B. SHAMHAR’ 
DOUGLASTON, N. Y. 


(Ed. Note: GTS is the only seminary owne 
and operated by the national Church, in contras 
to seminaries owned and operated by individua 
dioceses or groups of dioceses. It was establishe: 
by General Convention, May 27, 1817.) 


—H MORE POWER TO TAFT 


There has been some discussion iy 
your columns of the clergy taking par 
in politics and of the mixing of religio: 
with politics. I am among those who hav: 
been afraid because the Anglican Churel 
has been so inclined to uphold the Divin: 
Right of Kings and its modern manifes 
tations ... clerical authoritarianism. 

Last night (Jan. 3) the Hon. Charle 
P. Taft addressed the assembled poli 
ticians elected in Buffalo in a great serv 
ic in St. Paul’s Cathedral, arranged by 
Dean MeNairy. After listening to Mr 
Taft speak for religion and politics fron 
the pulpit, I can only say more power t 
Mr. Taft and all those who believe as h 
does. If that includes the editors of Epis 
copal Churchnews, I am delighted. — 
really cannot tell from what I have reac 
so far... 


JOHN H. WOODHULI 
KENMORE, N. Y. 


HB WE STAND CORRECTED 


The following telegram was recent: 
received from National Council’s Publi 
Relations Division: 

“Regarding this month’s story @ 
page 13 (HCnews, Jan. 24), Edmund K 
Sherrill left Oct. 15 for missionary sery 
ice at Trinity Church, Sao Paulo, Cen 
tral Brazil. See release sent from thi 
office, Oct. 14.” 


DOUGLAS A. BUSHY 
(EXECUTIVE SECRETARY) 


BH REFLECTS CREDIT ON READE} 


I was interested to note Fr. Goodfei 
low’s letter in Churchnews (Jan. 24) 
in which he defends the one-dimensiona 
view of human nature of James Jones 
From. Here to Eternity. 

He suggests that the book sufficient! 
illustrates “not only life as it is” bu 
“the life which ought to be.” “The lif 
which ought to be” is not in the book o 
suggested by the book; it is in the min 
of the instructer Christian (in this case 
Fr. Goodfellow.) This reflects credit o 
the Christian reader, not James Jones 
A house built on sand is not a good hous 
just because an observer can see its limi 
tations. 

NASH K. BURGER 
FREEHOLD, N. J. 
H RE: CARTOONS | 

To stick my nose into one of your pot 
ular controversies, let me say that Ix 
all for Ann Holland and her cartoon: 
Despite many criticisms, I feel that he 
cariactures are as valuable as the sit 
ations she depicts, since they point u 
the attitude which she is trying to depic 
far better than the words alone. | 


WILLIAM D. LORIN 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


INTERPRETATION OF VITAL ISSUES. 


by J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


Conservation and Change 


At a recent press conference the President declared 
that his own attitude, and that of his government, was 
liberal where human beings, and their relation to the 
state, is concerned, but conservative in economic mat- 
ters. This remark raises the whole problem, perhaps 
the central problem of political philosophy, of how we 
are to combine an open minded readiness for change 
with an intelligent desire to conserve that part of our 
inheritance which is most worthy of conservation. 
How are we to change, as we must do, with a changing 
world, and yet at the same time preserve through the 
changes the values that matter most in life? 

Political thinking presumably is something in the 
nature of a new intellectual departure for President 
Eisenhower. He has spent most of a busy and valuable 


life wrestling with problems of a very different kind. ~ 


It says much for his natural insight and acuteness 
that he has come so early in his political career to 
diagnose the fundamental political problem as one of 
combining a valid conservatism. with an intelligent 
readiness for change. At least he sees what kind of 
line has to be drawn, and roughly where and how it 
should be drawn. The question is, however, whether 
in fact it can be drawn in the particular place which 
he indicates. 


The conservative philosophy 


Some people are so impressed with the inevitability 
of change in human history that they can tolerate no 
form of conservatism whatsoever. For them all is 
changing, and all must continue to change. This world 
is a world of perpetual flux. But the intelligent con- 
servative objects to this doctrine, and in my view 
quite rightly. In the first place, it is a thoroughly 
apathetic doctrine, according to which man is utterly 
dominated by chance and changing circumstances, so 
that his own desire and resolve to preserve and con- 
tinue his achievements can make no possible differ- 
ence to the course of history. I can see no reason 
whatever for supposing that this doctrine is always 
and necessarily true, and if it were true what a de- 
pressing doctrine it would be! If man is in fact 
powerless to give long life to even his best achieve- 
ments, it would hardly seem worth while trying to 
achieve anything at all. 

In fact the doctrine of inevitable change is very 
close to the old pagan doctrine of blind, inevitable 
fate. “But we say, as do all Christian men, that it is 
Providence that rules in the affairs of men and not 
fate.”’ Those words were written by King Alfred the 
Great, or perhaps by one of his literary ‘ghosts’, 
nearly twelve centuries ago, but for Christians they 
are every bit as true today. And Providence includes 
the intelligent efforts of good men, in the service of 
Providence, to keep good things alive. 

What are these good things which we have inherited 
from our past and which an intelligent conservatism 
will strive at all costs to bequeath, certainly unim- 
paired and perhaps even enriched, to our successors? 
It would seem to me that the most obvious candidates 


, 


for conservation, the most proper themes of a valid 
conservative enthusiasm, are the great forms and 
vehicles of personal and cultural life which charac- 
terize Christian civilization at its best. These include 
a strong and united family life—particularly menaced 
today by violent forces of social change which 
threaten to destroy it altogether—art, science, philos- 
ophy, education—all of these vitally important activi- 
ties for which complete intellectual and spiritual 
freedom is the breath of life—and democratic legal 
and political institutions which value and defend the 
inherent dignity and worth of the human personality, 
for the human personality is made for God and its 
nature is abused whenever it is turned into a mere 
pawn in the service of politics, economics and all 
human, this-worldly, purposes. 

Whatever else changes, these are the things which 
must above all be preserved, for they correspond to 
and satisfy the very deepest needs of man at his very 
best. These are the things which foster human dig- 
nity. Apart from these things, indeed, there is no 
human dignity. These are the things which above all 
we should have in mind when we talk about civiliza- 
tion, and the privilege and duty of defending 
civilization. 


Can We Conserve Our Economies? 


But there is a real doubt in my mind as to whether 
we are ever justified in being so adamantly conserva- 
tive as this about any particular set of economic 
arrangements and customs. Of course, no intelligent 
man will want to interfere more than necessarily with 
economic arrangements which are working reasonably 
well. An economic system by which a society lives 
constitutes, so to speak, the essential mechanics of 
that society, and even those who open mindedly accept 
the possibility of change will nevertheless do well to 
be cautious about the business of making the changes. 
On the other hand, we must remember that there 
have been and are many economic systems, none of 
which by any stretch of the imagination could con- 
ceivably be called perfect. Some are more efficient 
than others, but the absolutely perfect economic sys- 
tem is something that the wit of man has not yet 
devised, in all probability something that the wit of 
man never will devise. 

It is the communists who dream of a perfect eco- 
nomic system which, once established, will never need 
to be changed. It would be foolish for the anticom- 
munists to idolize a very different kind of economic 
system in very much the same idolatrous way. Years 
ago I was called in to talk to a man who was causing 
some trouble in the psychiatric ward of a hospital of 
which I was chaplain. He explained to me in quite 
reasonable tones that he was being very much annoyed 
by the man in the next bed. “Why, sir,” he said, “the 
man’s mad; he thinks he’s Julius Caesar.” I reasoned 
with him and implored him to be patient with his 
neighbor’s mental sickness. ‘Yes, that’s all very well,” 
the man replied, ‘but you see I happen to be Julius 
Caesar myself!” 

The proper answer to the bigotry and obsession of 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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These famous books will give you 
the best in stimulating, entertaining 
reading... 
they are written by “the 
most eloquent, witty, learned 
and altogether brilliant 
champion of the Christian 
religion now living.” 
_NEW YORK TIMES 


Ci. 
LEWIS 


C. S. Lewis—with his flashing wit, his narrative 
talent, and his highly readable style—is unique 
among writers on religion. He is a brilliant satirist 
and novelist, as well as a religious thinker and 
firm believer in Christianity. The book which first 
brought him fame is THE SCREWTAPE LET- 
TERS ($2.50), a series of sparkling letters from 
Screwtape, an important official in Hell, to his 
nephew Wormwood, a junior devil on earth. In 
the same vein of satire is THE GREAT DIVORCE 
($2.00), the story of a bus trip from Hell to the 
borders of Heaven. MIRACLES ($3.50), THE 
PROBLEM OF PAIN ($2.75), and THE 
WEIGHT OF GLORY ($1.25) are straightfor- 
ward discussions of various aspects of religion. 
Brief and direct, they too display Lewis’ ability to 
write wittily and well. MERE CHRISTIANITY 
($2.75) is a special value for readers; it com- 
bines three of Mr. Lewis’ popular books—Chris- 
tian Behaviour, The Case for Christianity and 
Beyond Personality—into one omnibus volume. 
For all who enjoy reading C.S, Lewis, Chad Walsh, 
author of the delightfully trenchant Campus Gods 
on Trial, has written C.S. LEWIS: APOSTLE TO 
THE SKEPTICS ($2.50), a perceptive study of 
both the man and his work. 

These books may be read with relish at any 
time. They are especially appropriate during the 
approaching Lenten season, both for your own 
enjoyment and spiritual nourishment, and as an 
ideal gift for your friends. All of them are avail- 
able at your local bookstore. 


Lhe Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


INTERPRETATION OF VITAL ISSUE 


by J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


the communists, who loudly proclaim that they hay 
the perfect economic system, is not to say, in effec 
“You’re a liar! We’ve got the perfect economic sy, 
tem,” but to point out more reasonably that there az 
no perfect economic systems. 

Few things are in fact less immune from the pre 
esses of change than economic systems. A new inve¢ 
tion or a new technique of production may at any ti 
revolutionize or drastically modify an econons 
system. Thus the coming of large scale production 
factories, in place of small scale production by craft 
men in their own homes, completely transformed {I 
economic system by turning the great majority 
industrial workers into wage earners, and so on agaz 
and again at the great turning points in history. 
may rightly be intelligently aware of the advantagg 
of our economic system, and cautious about changim 
it, but it is not the kind of thing about which an 
community can afford to be inflexibly conservatiy. 
Nor can it be claimed, I think, that an inflexible co 
servatism about economic matters is in any way a pai 
of the great American tradition. On the contrary, tf! 
commercial and industrial greatness of this count: 
has very largely been based on its adaptability 
change, and its swiftness to take advantage of n 
possibilities, however great the economic and socij 
readjustments involved. The proper combinati 
would thus seem to be an ethical and cultural co 
servatism wedded to a political and economic liber 
ism and readiness to change cautiously in and wi’ 
the changing world. 


Bricker Drops His Brick 


This is indeed an odd paradox! Just at the momes 
when we are almost all of us so impatient with t? 
vagaries of the French Constitution, a democrat 
constitution so doctrinaire and logical that it alme 
completely subordinates the executive to the legis: 
ture, and makes the government in practice alme 
incapable of binding the nation by any decisive inte 
national agreement, just at this very moment son 
body wants to do the same thing here! It is impossit 
to refrain at this writing from expressing a profour 
heartfelt hope that the President will be successful 
his fight to preserve the sanity and balance of t 
American Constitution. 


Not more than one fourth of the contents of “Christian Interpre’ 
tion” can be reprinted without special permission. This article is bat 
generally on the news and editorial columns of “The New York Tim¢ 
“The London Weekly Review,” “The Manchester Guardian” : 

“France-Soir.” 
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THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


onventions Vote Full Support 


Of ‘Builders for Christ’? Drive 


While part of the nation shivered 
sub-zero temperatures and other 
tions relished balmy breezes, the 
nvention thermometer of the 
urch rose steadily—with no less 
an 19 meetings scheduled in the 
sy first month of the year—to heap 
el on the fire of activity that would 
rn into Spring. 

Far flung as the conventions are— 
mm Haiti to Louisiana to Mexico 
San Joaquin—full reports on sev- 
il reached E'Cnews in time for in- 
ision in this issue. Among them: 


QUISIANA: 


Meeting Jan. 20 and 21 in Grace 
urch, Monroe, the 116th annual 
avention adopted a convention 
dget of $57,344 and a program 
dget of $144,561, admitted the 
urch of the Redeemer, Ruston, as 
new parish and St. Mary’s, Chal- 
tte, and St. John’s, Ruston, as new 
ssions, and heard Dr. Clark G. 
iebler, president of Ripon (Wis.) 
llege, urge listeners at a pre-con- 
ation banquet of the Louisiana 
urch Club to “stop fooling around 
d to face reality,” predicting that 
» time would come when “men will 
forced to choose one of two re- 
ions—God or the State.” 

In an episcopal address, Bishop 
rault M. Jones hailed diocesan 
wth, now at a record high, that 
vy 1,256 confirmations, including 
{ from Greek and Roman Churches, 
ring the past year. He also cited 
‘ growth in centers of Episcopal 
rk from 74 a decade ago to 93 to- 
7, but added that the diocese was 
rt 11 clergy. 

Sonvention delegates, numbering 
und 200, adopted a tithing pro- 


gram, to be drawn up along lines 
similar to those in Michigan and 
Maryland, and turned their attention 
largely to 1955 when the 150th anni- 
versary of the founding of what is 
today Christ Church Cathedral will 
be observed. 

Plans marking the establishment 
in 1805 of the first non-Roman church 
in the Mississippi Valley call for a 
Thank Offering of $150,000 (along 
with $50,000 for the “Builders for 
Christ” campaign) to be presented at 
a service of witness in October, 1955, 


*(L. to r.) S. C.'Strausser, Suffragan Bishop 
Iveson B. Noland, Dr. Kuebler, Samuel A. Carle- 
ton, the Rev. John M. Allin, and Bishop Girault 
M. Jones. 


at which it is hoped to have present 
the 22 bishops of dioceses whose ter- 
ritories originally were included in 
the Louisiana Purchase. Also on the 
Sesquicentennial agenda is a new his- 
tory of the diocese to be written and 
published- by Editor. Hodding’ Carter 
and Mrs. Carter of Greenville; Miss. 

Re-elected to diocesan posts were 
the Rev. Richard R. Cook, secretary; 
W. Ferguson Colcock, treasurer, and 
the Rev. Alfred S. Christy, registrar. 

The Very Rev. Albert R. Stuart, 
dean of Christ Church Cathedral, and 
Samuel A. Carleton, a member of the 
National Council of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew, were named delegates 
to the forthcoming Anglican Con- 
gress in Minneapolis. 


TEXAS: 


Meeting Jan. 24-26 in Church of 
the Good Shepherd, Austin, the 105th 
annual Council gave a rising vote of 
thanks and confidence to their two 


Host rector addresses Louisiana pre-convention dinner at Virginia Hotel* 
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bishops — the Rt. Revs. Clinton 8. 
Quin and John E. Hines—and their 
committee, for their successful ef- 
forts in bringing the 1955 General 
Convention to Houston; heard that 
two additional units will be built for 
the Seminary of the Southwest at 
Austin; approved the bishops’ rec- 
ommendation for an Appeals Review 
Board to screen requests for diocesan 
fund raising; considered a proposed 
assessment budget of $81,347 and a 
proposed budget for the diocesan and 
general Church program of $281,318; 
accepted seven new missions; raised 
six to parish status, and elected the 
Rev. James BE. Savor of Lufkin secre- 
tary of the Council and Sheldon 
Crocker, treasurer. 

In his Council address, Bishop Quin 
congratulated his clergy and lay peo- 
ple for a job well done in 1958; 
pointed out that more people were 
confirmed then than in any other 
year; cited other accomplishments as 
well as lack of them, and said the dio- 
cese could do much better in spite 
of past successes. He added: 

“Nobody can have the bishop’s per- 
spective. You would have to be the 
Bishop of Texas to see things as the 
Bishop of Texas sees them! Plug- 
ging along for 35 years, it really gets 
me down when I think of what this 
diocese should be, and see it as it is. 
This is no ‘sob’ story used as bait to 
have resolutions passed saying how 
wonderful I am and the usual ‘blah- 
blah’ which some people think neces- 
sary and nice at given intervals, but 
it is an honest appraisal of a failure 
to have done more than we can ac- 
count for today. 

“When you take the population of 
our 57 counties in the Diocese of 
Texas and realize how small a part 
are members of the Episcopal Church, 
you cannot help but feel you have not 
measured up. We have not made the 
impress on one half of that same pop- 
ulation which today does not know 
anything about Jesus Christ or else 
cannot be bothered. In many in- 
stances, we Christians have been con- 
tent not to bother them; certainly 
we have not attracted them to our 
Christ, as the Chief Shepherd. I am 
embarrassed over such a failure on 
the part of such a wonderful family, 
and the Right Reverend ‘Papa’ con- 
fesses his failure... .” 

The Council also heard Dr. Edward 
McCrady, vice chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of the South at Sewanee, 
Tenn., and Mrs. Harper Sibley of 
Rochester, N. Y., who addressed the 
concurrent meeting of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary three times as well as 
speaking at the banquet. 


ALABAMA: 


Meeting at St. Mary’s Church, 
Birmingham, the 123rd annuai con- 
vention passed a Church Programme 
Fund Budget of $159,171 (compared 
with $139,156 last year), a Diocesan 
Operating Budget of $43,000 (com- 
pared with 1953’s $41,525), and ac- 
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cepted by an overwhelming vote the 
diocese’s full quota of $42,000 for the 
“Builders for Christ” campaign. For 
the first time, it was reported, accept- 
ances from parishes and missions ex- 
ceeded the suggested budget. __ 

Responding to a plea from Bishop 
Charles C. J. Carpenter for capital 
funds that may reach in the “foresee- 
able future” a total of $378,000, dele- 
gates voted to add a yearly amount 
to the Church Programme Fund 
Budget, beginning in 1955, to pro- 
vide for the capital needs. The sug- 
gested amount for 1955 was $60,000. 

The convention also voted to ap- 
point a Stewardship Commission “to 
promote the increase in Programme 
Fund giving and the practice of tith- 
ing’ and, also responding to the 
bishop’s request, approved the ap- 
pointment of a commission to study 
alcoholism. 

In answer to a request from the 
Fourth Province Synod, the executive 
council reported that it had appro- 
priated $1,500 towards a requested 
quota of $2,418 for the diocese’s share 
in a memorial pipe organ to be in- 
stalled at the Protestant Radio and 
Television Center in Atlanta in mem- 
ory of Bishops Walker and Walthour 
and urged Alabama friends of the 
late bishops to make up the balance. 

In his episcopal address, Bishop 
Carpenter hailed a new high in con- 
firmations—956, and rejoiced over 
the fact that the diocese was the sec- 
ond highest in the Church in median 
clergy salaries and was the first to 
complete payment of its full quota to 
National Council. 

Incumbent diocesan officials were 
re-elected and the Rev. Joseph R. 
Horn III, and Oscar M. Kilby named 
delegates to the Anglican Congress. 


MISSISSIPPI: 


The adoption of a resolution to pro- 
vide the diocese with $62,813 for im- 
provements at Camp Bratton-Green 
(Rose Hill), the diocesan conference 
center, was among the highlights of 
the 127th annual council, held Jan. 
19-20 at the Church of the Redeemer, 
Biloxi, and marking Bishop Duncan 
M. Gray’s first decade in the episco- 
pate. This plus the acceptance of a 
$24,463 “Builders for Christ’? quota 
has committed the diocese to the 
raising of $84,276 in the next two 
years. 

Also adopted were an assessment 
budget of $21,500 for diocesan ad- 
ministration and a quota budget of 
$66,500 for the missionary program 
of the diocese and its contribution to 
National Council. These budgets com- 
pare with $20,460 and $64,000 re- 
spectively in 1953. 

Delegates heard Bishop Gray, in 
his episcopal address, report an in- 
crease of 25 per cent in communi- 
cants and 30 per cent in the past 10 
years. During 1953, the bishop an- 
nounced, he confirmed 594 persons— 
highest number in the diocese’s 
history. 
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Attending a laymen’s dinner at a 
Buena Vista Hotel, delegates hearc 
Ellsworth Van Slate, headmaster of 
St. Martin’s Episcopal Day Schoo. 
in New Orleans, declare that “in 
large measure the so-called Christiar 
countries are themselves to blame fo1 
the appeal Communism makes to the 
masses, because as Christians oul 
deeds have not been commensurate 
with our creed.” 

“Ag Americans and Christians,” he 
challenged, “we pay lip service to ou: 
belief in the worth of every humar 
being in the eyes of God, while we 
have not dared to act accordingly.” 

Admitted into union with the dio 
cese was St. John’s Mission, Leland. 

The council voted to meet in Janu- 
ary, 1955, at St. Andrew’s, Jackson. 

Re-elected were the Rev. George R. 
Stephenson, Gulfport, diocesan secre- 
tary; Nash K. Burger, New York 
City, registrar and historiographer; 
Herman Hines, treasurer, and Garner 
W. Green, Jackson, chancellor, both 
of Jackson. 

The Rev. Hewitt B. Vinnedge, 
priest-in-charge of the McComb field 
and Frank C. Englesing, senior war- 
den at St. James’ Church, Port Gib- 
son, were named delegates to the An- 
glican Congress. 


TENNESSEE: 


Adoption of an annual budget of 
more than $300,000, the setting uf 
of machinery for the election of @ 
suffragan bishop and a report 0i 
progress in all fields of religious work 
highlighted the 122nd convention 
meeting Jan. 20 and 21 in St. Paul’: 
Church, Chattanooga. 

The Rt. Rev. Theodore N. Barth 
former coadjutor, who succeedec 
Bishop Edmund P. Dandridge in Sep 
tember, asked for a suffragan, who 
if elected, will be the first in the long 
history of the diocese. 

His reasons: “In Tennessee wi 
have been accustomed to coadjutors 
and my first reaction was in favor 0 
this. But I have determined that 
given my age (55) and the length o 
time, God willing, that I will hav: 
before my retirement, a suffragan i 
the right choice. There is the furthe 
consideration of the flexibility sue! 
an arrangement provides, both in th 
present work and in the circum 
stances that some day Tennessee maz 
be large enough and strong enougl 
to require a third bishop. This las 
possibility may not be so remote ai 
first it might appear.” 

(The state is roughly 432 mil 
long and only 109 miles wide. Dui 
to travel conditions under these d 
mensions and the three natural divi 
sions, East, Middle and West, ther 
has often been discussion of anothe 
assistant for the diocesan.) 

In his first convention address al 
diocesan, Bishop Barth told of thi 
building of new missions, churche 
and parish houses. He said there ar 
larger congregations, Sunday school 
and confirmation classes. There wal 


Bishops Sherrill and Scaife (rt.) at Thanksgiving Moleben service 


Russian Orthodox Academy Honors Bishop Sherrill 


“At a “Thanksgiving Moleben” serv- 
e in the Cathedral of the Holy Vir- 
in Protection in New York City, 
1e Most Rev. Metropolitan Leonty, 
rchbishop of New York and Metro- 
olitan of the Russian Orthodox 
hurch of North America, conferred 
n Presiding Bishop Henry Knox 
herrill an honorary doctorate of 
acred theology degree from St. 


Sergius Russian Orthodox Academy 
and Theological Seminary of Paris. 

Present at the ceremony were the 
Rt. Rev. Lauriston L. Scaife, Bishop 
of Western New York and chairman 
of the Joint Commission on Assist- 
ance to Eastern Orthodox Churches, 
and George Novitsky of New York, 
president of the Friends of St. Serg- 
ius Theological Seminary. 


n increase in confirmations, he de- 
ared, bringing the total for the year 
eleDo4. 

The bishop stressed the growing 
nportance and scope of religious 
lucation work in the diocese, now 
ntered at DuBose Conference Cen- 
ry, near the middle of the state at 
fonteagle and under the direction of 
ie Rev. Alfred P. Chambliss, Jr. 
The large stucco California mis- 
on style buildings on top of the 
ountain near the University of the 
outh at Sewanee, afford accommo- 
utions for layman, auxiliary and 
yuth conferences. More important 
iring recent months, however, have 
sen the intensive week-end sessions 
mducted in the pattern laid down 
7 the Christian Education Depart- 
ent of the National Council and as 
follow-up of the leadership team’s 
ur of the state last Spring. Par- 
hes all over the state have sent dele- 
utions to these meetings and the 
terest is steadily growing. 

The Bishop and Council (Executive 
ymmittee of the Convention), meet- 
g immediately after the close of 
e Chattanooga sessions, allocated 
nds for a playing field, outdoor 
apel and other facilities to increase 
nual Summer youth camps. 
Special projects which Bishop 


Barth said demanded the attention 
and resources of the diocese, included 
Emmanual Church for Negroes at 
Memphis, which now finds itself the 
only church left in the center of a 
modern housing project built for 
1,500 families. “Sponsors of the de- 
velopment have even set aside addi- 
tional land for the parish,” he said. 
“Probably nowhere in the South has 
the Episcopal Church an opportunity 
like this.” 

Another need described as “near 
to his heart” is for increased re- 
ligious work at the University of 
Tennesse Medical School in Memphis. 
He pointed out that practically ‘at 
the doorstep of St. Mary’s Cathedral” 
is this School of Medicine (described 
as the largest in the world) and 
“seven tremendous hospitals,’’ which 
go to make up the medical center. 
The assignment of a canon from the 
cathedral to direct the work was 
recommended. “Nothing could be of 
more importance to us than that we 
should reach out our hands to and 
have the allegiance of these people 
of the medical profession,” the dio- 
cesan declared. 

He urged strong cooperation for 
the “Builders for Christ’ campaign 
and the Episcopal Radio Hour now 
originating in Atlanta. Tennessee’s 
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es 


share in the last project, it was 


pointed out, is the raising of $2,900 
toward purchasing a $25,000 organ. 

Most emphasis in the episcopal 
address was placed on the need for 
funds for the education of more 
clergy. Although every station in the 
diocese is manned for the first time 
in the state’s history, the bishop cited 
“a crying need” for opening more 
missions. 


SAN JOAQUIN: 


Meeting Jan. 24-26 at St. John the 
Evangelist Church, Stockton, Calif., 
the 44th annual convocation cele- 
brated the 10th anniversary of conse- 
cration of its bishop, the Rt. Rev. 
Sumner Walters, and presented him 
a check for more than $2,000; voted 
$25,000 towards the “Builders for 
Christ” campaign and essential needs 
of the district, mainly missionary; 
heard guest speaker, the Rt. Rev. Wil- 
liam Fisher Lewis, Missionary 
Bishop of Nevada, point out that San 
Joaquin under Bishop Walters’ lead- 
ership has increased in membership 
and in contributions to the Church 
more than many old established dio- 
ceses. 

In his convocation address, Bishop 
Walters outlined progress in every 
department of the district’s work but 
called for greater effort in all. He 
referred to clergy changes, building 
programs, Christian education, Camp 
San Joaquin, only diocesan institu- 
tion; town and country work, Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary, Laymen’s Work and 
College Work, among others. 

The bishop devoted a portion of his 
talk to the defense of freedom and 
said Christians must take a stand 
concerning “the great questions of 
the day.” He labelled extreme leftists 
and extreme rightists as ‘two dan- 
gerously subversive forces” in the 
country today and deplored attacks 
on the National Council of Churches 
and the United Nations. 

His advice as to how to defend free- 
dom, however, was perhaps _ best 
summed up in two other sections of 
his address. Calling on his people to 
work with Christians of other 
Churches, he said, “. . . occasional 
sharing in an ecumenical service is 
good for all of us and it is evidence 
that we do believe in the Catholic 
Church as including others besides 
Anglicans, Orthodox and Romans. 
Fences are useful to a certain extent 
but very high fences are called by a 
special name.” 

And calling on his people to share 
their faith with the unchurched, he 
said: “Let us not forget that this is 
an age which gives greater honor to 
material achievements and rewards 
than it does to faith in God and to 
honoring Jesus Christ. A Church 
member who does something to bring 
another into the Kingdom is doing 
far more to defend America and the 
Christian way of life than are those 
who confine their activities to sound- 
ing an alarm.” 


SOCIAL RELATIONS STUDY 


Results of survey on Christian marriage and funerals 


Disturbed by the discovery that the 
Church was running a poor second 
to demands of contemporary culture 

in such vital crises in the lives of 
Christians as death and marriage, 
the Rev. Alvin L. Kershaw, rector of 
Holy Trinity Church, Oxford, Ohio, 
decided to do something about it. 

With vestry approval, a 12-member 
Social Relations Commission—com- 
posed mostly of faculty members of 
Oxford’s Miami University and West- 
ern College for Women—was set up. 

Rolling up their sleeves for a year- 
long study, the Commission set out to 
discover what historic Christian be- 
lief and practice about marriage and 
burials actually was and then to find 
out something about the opposition. 
To round out their research, the Com- 
mission studied statistics, policy and 
practice of funeral homes, crema- 
toria, cemeteries, state health depart- 
ments, mortician regulations and the 
like. They also sent a questionnaire 
to parishioners seeking their opin- 
ions of funeral recommendations. 

Then they issued their report and 
the air around Oxford crackled; and 
it was soon the air across the nation 
as press and wire services picked up 
the story and copies of the report 
were sent to bishops and clergy 
throughout the Church. 


The Religious Vacuum 


’ 


“The Commission,” reported Time 
in its Jan. 18 issue, “understandably 
got little help from the undertakers. 
But parishioners told them a great 
aeale chi." 

What did the Commission learn? 
EHenews was told... 

“. . that the historic depths of 
Christian meaning are increasingly 
lost to the American, even the regu- 
lar churchgoer, and that without the 
interpretation and dramatic support 
of the simple rites of the Church, to 
receive whatever solace and comfort 
is available in the despair of death, 
more and more people look to the 
funeral director as pastor and 
priest.” 

“Upon the religious vacuum,” the 
Commission continued, ‘‘a new set of 
commercial symbols, appointments 
and rites are rapidly replacing the 
Church, the candles and the psalms. 
These are the plush carpet, the ex- 
alted open casket, the heavily-scented 
banks of funeral flowers, the dim, 
indirect light, distant recorded syr- 
upy music replete with chimes and 
vox humana, all centered in the new 
dominant architecture of almost ev- 
ery community —the funeral home 
and chapel.” 

The Commission also discovered 
such “new signs of the times” as the 
use of words like “cremains” and 
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“inurnment,” the advertisement of 
such features as uniformed casket 
bearers and parking directors, cos- 
metology service by specialists thor- 
oughly trained and interested “‘in 
achieving perfection in preparing the 
deceased for exhibition,” refriger- 
ated caskets for “doing it the humane 
way,” and caskets with built-in can- 
isters for vellum records of the ac- 
complishments of the deceased—all, 
according to the Commission, “rep- 
resenting essentially a reversal of 
Christian belief and its candid com- 
mital of the material body to ashes 
and dust.” 

To offset its findings the Commis- 
sion recommended that: 

H Families consult their minister 
and plan funeral arrangements while 
all are still in good health. 

—H@ The simplest casket possible 
should be secured and should be 
closed either in the presence of or by 
the permission of the immediate fam- 
ily and remain closed, being covered 
with a funeral pall throughout the 
church service, ‘‘as the finish and 
craftsmanship of the casket are ir- 
relevant considerations in a Chris- 
tian burial.” 

HM Other than altar flowers, floral 
decorations should be discouraged. 

H Embalming is not necessary ex- 
cept in delayed burials or when the 
body is shipped by common carrier 
for non-local burial or for use in re- 
search laboratories. 

H The burial service is a regular 
congregational service in the life of 
the church family. A full choir to 
lead the hymns and canticles is rec- 
ommended as customary practice. 

H Fees to clergy, choir, organist or 
for use of church building must not 
be considered. 

H Music must carefully avoid senti- 
mentality and display. 

How did the public respond? 

“More than 100 letters,” according 
to Rector Kershaw, “came to the 
church from all parts of the country 
—from clergymen and laymen from 
many denominations, from business- 
men, teachers, farmers and funeral 
directors. 

“Thus far only two adverse letters 
have been received—one from a fu- 
neral director and one from a woman 
(obviously unfamiliar with the 
depths and riches of liturgical beau- 
ty), who stated she couldn’t conceive 
how we could dare to call such a plea 
for barrenness Christian.” 

Following a report of the Holy 
Trinity proposals.in The Cincinnati 
Post, Wain A. Bolton, president of 
the Funeral Directors Association of 
Metropolitan Cincinnati, commented: 

“Every director in Cincinnati sub- 
scribes to a code of ethics. We quote 
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a basic price and the family of the } 
bereaved is given its choice. Members } 
of the clergy feel that we are doing i 
a good job. But if the church in Ox-- 
ford feels as it does, all we can say is } 
‘to each his own.’ We could go back to 
the old ‘livery stable’ days—but the 9 
public doesn’t want us to.” ; 

The Commission’s recommenda- # 
tions have been unanimously ap- 
proved by the vestry as “official par- 
ish procedure” and have been incor- 
porated in a brochure entitled, 
“Death, Funerals and the Christian 
Faith.” In addition the study will be 4 
published in the diocesan journal of ¢ 
the Diocese of Southern Ohio. 

In its study of marriage, the Com- 
mission has issued a preliminary ° 
statement, with final recommenda- - 
tions to come. 


“Christian Symbols”? Buried 


Basically their criticism stems 
from the discovery that “present day | 
American marriage customs have : 
illogically fused many primitive, na- - 
tional and religious superstitions and § 
traditions into an irrational pattern” ff 
and that “the Church’s role becomes - 
that of providing a charming setting ° 
for individual display with the few — 
minutes of religious substance over- - 
whelmed in the preoccupation with 
the pageantry of colorful entrances — 
and exits.” 

“The Christian symbols,” the Com- 
mission points out, “are almost com- 
pletely buried by an imported green- 
house and other decorations.” 

The Commission would restrict 
Church weddings to “Christians who 
are conscious of their religious needs 
as a couple” and who “seek the bless- 
ing of the Church.” Frowned on are 
the otherwise secular weddings which 
seek a church atmosphere merely be- 
cause custom dictates it. 

Also deplored is the practice of 
having the bridesmaid substitute for 
the bride at a wedding rehearsal “so 
as to confuse the identity of the 
bride from demons.” “It has,” says 
the Commission, “no place whatever 
in Christian usage.” 

Traditional wedding music with 
“no religious content or association 
whatever” came in for the Commis- 
sion’s blue pencil as did the custom 
of having ushers take part in the 
procession and seating members and 
friends of the bride’s and groom’s 
respective families on opposite sides 
of the nave. 

Among other suggestions were the 
inclusion of the service of Holy Com- 
munion as part of the marriage sery- 
ice, the postponement. of the recep- 
tion until after the honeymoon, the} 
banning of picture-taking during the 
service, and the proposals that the} 


tar guild have charge of church 
ecorations, that the choir take part 
s in a regular service, that no fees 
e charged and that ‘“‘the mother of 
ne bride as well as the father and 
10ther of the groom stand at the 
hancel steps for the bethrothal part 
f the service” as a symbol of their 
enediction on the marriage. 


tay State Bishop Clears 


Pwo ‘Accused’ Clergymen 

The Rt. Rev. Norman B. Nash, as 
sishop of Massachusetts, has given 

“clean bill of health’ to two of 
is clergymen concerning charges 
made against them during Congres- 
ional investigations in the last few 
10onths. 

The clergymen are the Rev. Dr. 
oseph F. Fletcher, professor of 
yhristian Ethics at the Episcopal 
‘heological School, and the Rev. Ken- 
eth DeP. Hughes, rector, St. Bar- 


holomew’s Church, both in Cam- 
ridge. 
Bishop Nash reported: “I have 


ead, I believe, every mention of 
hese clergymen in the published pro- 
eedings of the so-called Velde Com- 
1ittee (the House Committee on Un- 
\merican Activities) and.the Jenner 
iommittee (a sub-committee of the 
enate Committee on Internal Secur- 
ry), and I have also conferred with 
hem. Both orally and in writing they 
ave denied that they are or ever have 
een or desired to be, members of the 
jommunist Party or under its disci- 
line. I believe them.”’ 

While Bishop Nash said he thought 

nwise the two men’s association 
ith organizations listed by the U.S. 
.ttorney General as “‘subversive,”’ he 
dded: ‘‘Neither they nor I believe 
1 ‘guilt by association’ .. .”’ He con- 
inued : 
“They justify their membership 
nd activities of this sort as moti- 
ated by their obligations as Chris- 
ian ministers to work for social jus- 
ice and for international friendship 
nd peace. I believe them to be sin- 
SECs iiss 

“But I consider that the Rev. Mr. 
lughes’ activities as a member of 
he Progressive Party of Massachu- 
otts and the Rev. Dr. Fletcher’s ac- 
ivities in connection with certain 
nofficial international conferences 
or peace have been unwise because 
f Communist influence in these 
10vements. 

“The published testimony of Mr. 
Herbert) Philbrick concerning these 
wo clergymen at an executive ses- 
ion of the Velde Committee was 
tated by him to be hearsay. He added 
statement of his personal belief 
nat certain persons were not ‘true 
linisters of the Gospel’. It is not 
erfectly clear to me after studying 


Ir. Philbrick’s testimony whether . 


e was referring to these two clergy- 
1en, but if he was, I do not agree 
rith him, for, in my judgment, they 
re ‘true ministers of the Gospel’.” 

Bishop Nash also referred to other 


testimony before the Velde Commit- 
tee during which a published article 
by Dr. Fletcher on Marxism was 
quoted. The bishop said that on the 
basis of this article, the witness 
‘nearly if not quite charged ... that 
its author is a Communist.” He said 
that such conclusions are not war- 
ranted and stated: 

“I have compared the quotations 
with the full text of the article, and 
find that, as so frequently is the case, 
the quotations taken out of their con- 
text are misleading. -.. 

“In my judgment there is no basis 
in the reports and charges I have 
investigated for canonical proceed- 


Bishop DeWolfe at Mission... 


ings against either the Rev. Dr. 
Fletcher or the Rev. Mr. Hughes.” 

Meanwhile, in Washington, Presid- 
ing Bishop Sherrill was one of a 
group of Protestant, Roman Catholic 
and Jewish leaders who met recently 
with five members of the House Un- 
American Committee at the invita- 
tion of its chairman, Rep. Harold H. 
Velde of Illinois. 

Mr. Velde explained, according to 
Religious News Service, that the 
meeting was aimed at getting “the 
viewpoint of religious leaders and 
prominent laymen regarding the com- 
mittee’s work.” He said the church- 
men suggested changes in committee 
investigating methods and _ proce- 
dures and that he had promised their 
proposals would receive “full con- 
sideration at an early date.” 


Leaders’ Guides Available 
For “Builders”? Fund Drive 


A guide for leaders of parish or- 
ganizations showing how to conduct 
group discussions on the Church’s 
most urgent building needs has been 
prepared by the Presiding Bishop’s 
Committee on Laymen’s Work to 
stimulate participation in the “Build- 
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ers for Christ” capital funds cam- 
paign. 

A separate guide will be available 
for each of the three major phases 
of the campaign—needs of the sem- 
inaries, the Church overseas and the 
Church at home. 

Cailed ‘‘the keystone” to the whole 
educational program of the campaign. 
by Robert D. Jordan, Director of Na- 
tional Council’s Promotion Depart- 
ment, the guide tells the leader where 
to stand, what to do and what to say. 

The guide on needs of the sem- 
inaries contains a pamphlet with the 
leader’s instructions and another 
pamphlet with material he can tear 
out and distribute to various mem- 
bers of the group for individual pres- 
entation by them later in the meeting. 

The National Council, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., will 
send on request, he said, enough of 
the guides for the leader of each 
organization in the parish. 


DIOCESAN 


‘Comforts of Our Religion’ 


Theme of Lenten Mission 


With the Church’s season of self- 
discipline two weeks away, the Dio- 
cese of Long Island is looking for- 


‘ward to The Bishop’s Lenten Mission, 


which in the last nine years has 
drawn overflow crowds and resulted 
in marked growth in diocesan com- 
municant strength. The 1954 theme: 
“The Comforts of Our Religion.” 

The mission gets underway at St. 
Ann’s Church, Brooklyn Heights, 
March 7, meeting on succeeding Len- 
ten Sunday evenings until April 4. 
A confirmation service for all mission 
churches in Brooklyn and those at- 
tending the mission prepared by the 
clergy will follow April 7. 

The two-and-a-half hour periods of 
teaching, meditation and prayer are 
led by Bishop James P. DeWolfe of 
Long Island with perplexing ques- 
tions answered through the Question 
Box and special intercessions offered 
each night. Past results have been 
that many persons have been con- 
firmed and received into the Church. 

Pre-mission plans include a Quiet 
Day for clergy to be conducted by 
Bishop DeWolfe, as well as personal 
invitations to go out from the bishop 
to 20,000 members of the Church in 
the metropolitan area. 


$632,000 Missionary Work 


Contribution Raised in N.Y. 


Bishop Horace W. B. Donegan of 
New York has announced that his 
diocese contributed $632,000 in 19538 
for missionary work of the Church, 
$22,000 more than that given in 1952 
and the largest amount ever raised 
for this purpose in the Diocese of 
New York in one year. 

The New York Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine and 220 parishes and 


il 


More than 2,000 hours’ work went into making these coverings. 


missions contributed, with 95 par- 
ishes and missions fully reaching or 
over-subscribing their assigned quo- 
tas. Of the total, 59 per cent was 
devoted to the work of National Coun- 
cil and 41 per cent for missionary 
work in the diocese itself. 


Arkansas Parish Receives 
Unique Gift from Member 


One of the oldest living members 
of a church in Arkansas has pre- 
sented her parish with a gift almost 
two years in the making and involving 
more than 2,000 hours of work. 

The gift—made by Mrs. H. C. 
Sanders for St. Paul’s Church, New- 
port—is 30 feet of needle-point cov- 
ering for the altar rail cushions con- 
taining 17 symbols of the church year. 

It is estimated that the coverings 
contain 4,984 square inches of needle- 
point, averaging 126 stitches per 
square inch, totaling 627,984 stitches. 

The symbolic designs were drawn 
by Mrs. George D. Clark, wife of St. 
Paul’s rector. They include Advent: 
Scroll, containing in Latin words 
from the Prophet Isaiah, “Behold, a 
virgin shall conceive and bear a son’’; 
Christmas: Glastonbury thorn rose in 
blossom (the famous Glastonbury 
Rose is said to bloom only at Christ- 
mas, in joyful celebration of the 
birth of Christ); Epiphany: White 
Star with rays, representing Christ 
as the Light of the World; Lent: Two 
scourges (whips) saltire (crossed), 
representing the penitential nature 
of Lent; Pentecost: A white dove 
with red wings and tail of fire, repre- 
senting the coming of the Holy Spirit 
with “tongues of fire’, and Trinity: 
Three intertwined circles represent- 
ing the three natures of the God- 
head: God the Father, God the Son 
and God the Holy Ghost. 

Two different symbols of the work 
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represent St. Paul: Open Bible with 
the words “Spiritus Gladius” (The 
Sword of the Spirit) with the Sword 
behind the Bible, and Three Blue 
Circles, each containing three waves, 
representing St. Paul’s Three Mis- 
sionary Journeys. 

The center cushion contains three 
symbols for Easter: Pomegranate, 
representing the Resurrection; Mes- 
sianic Rose, representing the Mes- 
sianic Promise fulfilled, and Lily, 
representing the Human Nature of 
Our Lord. 

The use of seven symbols on the 
larger cushions and the three sym- 
bols on the smaller one is also sym- 
bolic. Seven is a mystical number 
generally associated with the seven- 
fold gifts of the Spirit and the Seven 
Last Words of Christ. The number 
three usually represents the Holy 
Trinity. 

The new cushions were blessed at 
St. Paul’s Christmas Eve service. 


LAYMEN 


Laymen Rathbone, Barber 


Speak at Trinity, N. Y. 
Cover Story 


Often, the clergy say, it’s the lay 
people who can witness best to the 
Christian faith since it’s not consid- 
ered their “job.” Testifying to this 
Trinity Church, N. Y., has been con- 
ducting a series of mid-day, mid- 
week services with a layman telling 
the congregation “What My Religion 
Means to Me.” 

Basil Rathbone, noted actor and a 
member of the Episcopal Actors Guild 
Council, opened the series in January 
and said that religion in his experi- 
ence had always been closely associ- 
ated with one thing—love. He stressed 
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the importance to children of “a bea 
tiful home life” and added: 0 

“Nothing can take that away, not) 
even an atomic bomb. Because God 
lived right there in your home with] 
the security of the love of your father: 
and mother, you knew you were safe, 
and that was Love.” 

Referring to his service in World 
War I, the actor said, “how awfu 
(war is). . . We can’t ask God to dis 
pense with war, we must learn to du 
that ourselves. If we could really love 
one another as we ought, so many of) 
our problems might not disappear but 
they would diminish.” 

Love is to another outstanding lay 
man the heart of Christian belie? 
The following week CBS sportscaster 
“Red”? Barber gave the congregation 
his belief that Christ’s two greati 
commandments were the only answer 
to life and described two personal 
experiences that made his faith very! 
real to him. 

(The commandments: “Thou shal 
love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind. . . . Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.’’) 

He said that “if people would just 
bring those two commandments intc 
their hearts and into their thoughts: 
the divisions of Christianity and bit- 
ter discussions would have to fadep 
away. It seems to me that there is the 
heart of Christian belief, of Christiar® 
teaching. 


Touch and Go in 1948 


“T think in those two command} 
ments we find the answer to tha 
things that bedevil us and frighten 
us and beat us down here in the finan 
cial area, anywhere in New York 
anywhere we go in this complex worl 
which is moving rapidly from th 
atomic era into the hydrogen era.” § 

In 1948 he suddenly found himse!. 
so ill in a Pittsburgh hospital tha 
doctors admitted “it was touch ana} 
go.” 

“In that night, when whether 
stayed here or went to the next lif if 
hung in the balance, when nothing § 
could touch could do anything abou 
it, when none of the people aroun) 
me could do anything about it, I sui 
denly knew the Presence of God. § 
was comforted as I have never bee: 
comforted before. 

“The best expression I can give yo! 
is that it was as though two soff 
loving hands supported me, and ff 
wasn’t afraid. I knew that which eve 
way the decision was taken, it woul} 
be all right. 

“From that experience I asked fo 
the Book of Common Prayer, and ing 
stinctively began thumbing throug? 
the Psalms until I came across t 
Fourth Psalm, the ninth verse of ii 
Once I read that, I knew that wawe 
what I had been looking for: ‘I wilf 
lay me down in peace to take my rest 
for it is thou, Lord, only that makes 
me dwell in safety.’ 

“And then I understood, and I hav 


nderstood from then on, that my 
fe is a gift, my continuing existence 
a gift, what will happen to me later 
-another gift, and my true safety 
2s in my Creator. 

“Tf I have learned something of 
le meaning of the first great com- 
andment «aa. trace it-to that ex- 
srience.”’ 

Barber illustrated the second great 
mmandment by describing a trip 
. Birmingham, Ala., also in 1948, to 
roadcast for CBS the state cham- 
onship high school game on Thanks- 
iving Day. 

The sports editor, Zip Newman, 
id gathered together, singlehanded- 
, the money for the building of a 
‘ippled children’s clinic in Birming- 
am for the children of Alabama, 
hose parents did not have the money 
» send them to a hospital. 

On Thanksgiving morning, New- 
an insisted that “Red” go to church 
ith him, and “as we were going into 
le Episcopal church, I asked him 
hy he, a sports editor, gave more 
me to working for the children’s 
inic than to earn a living.” 
Newman said: ‘Why, Red, you 
ave to give back!” 


alifornia Church Holds 
Vestry Recognition Day’ 


Vestrymen of a California church 
ere honored in an unusual way last 
onth when their rector designated 
ae Sunday as “Vestry Recognition 
ay” and invited the 42 past and 
resent vestrymen to attend. 

At the special service conducted by 
1e Rev. Kenneth W. Cary, rector of 
t. Matthew’s Church, Pacific Palis- 
Jes, Calif., the vestrymen also par- 
cipated in formal installation cere- 
ionies for four new members recent- 
‘elected by the congregation. 
Assisting Mr. Cary was William H. 
iegmund, Provincial chairman of 
ie Presiding Bishop’s Committee on 
aymen’s Work, who spoke on “‘The 
piscopal Layman—Day In and Day 
ut.”’ Last year Mr. Siegmund, a Los 
ngeles insurance executive whose 
»me parish is All Saints’, Pasadena, 
on the Bishop’s Award for Merit 
iven by the Rt. Rev. F. Eric Bloy 
‘Los Angeles, for outstanding serv- 
e to the Church by a layman. 


WOMEN 


adia Contributes 1954 
Day of Prayer’ Service 
Christian women all over the world 
‘e preparing to observe the 67th an- 
versary of their Day of Prayer for 
ace, which was initiated in 1887 and 
ven years later became the World 
ay of Prayer, observed last year 
-more than 20,000 U. S. communi- 
es and 113 countries around the 
obe. 

While the Women’s Board of Home 
issions of the Presbyterian Church 


in this country sponsored the first 
Day of Prayer, the observance has 
become interdenominational with the 
regular women’s service supplement- 
ed by a noon service for business 
people; daylight services conducted 
in factories, colleges, universities 
and hospitals; an evening commu- 
nity-wide service, special services for 
children, and 24-hour prayer vigils in 
the churches and homes of many com- 
munities. 

Since 1941 the service has been 
produced and the Day promoted by 
the United Church Women, depart- 
ment of the National Council of 


Miss Wherry honored... 


Churches, which expects the same 
number, or more, communities and 
countries to participate this year as 
did last. 

The worship service for the March 
5, 1954, observance—written by a 
different woman or group of women 
from a different nation each year— 
was prepared by Miss Sarah Chakko 
(recently deceased), president of Isa- 
bella Thoburn College in Lucknow, 
India, and vice president of the World 
Council of Churches. 

Observance of this world-wide 
prayer chain has varied from city to 
city in the United States. In 1953, 
Napoleon, Mo., citizens introduced 
their service by playing a European- 
recorded transcription of bell-ringing 
from a church tower; two white con- 
gregations and a Negro one held an 
interracial service in a Liberty, Miss., 
Negro church; the Brownfield, Tex., 
Chamber of Commerce persuaded 100 
business establishments to close for 
an hour to worship; migrant workers 
in the Mendota-Firebaugh area of 
California took part in a service 
given in both Spanish and English, 
and 11 Navajo Indians and 11 white 
persons conducted prayers 8,000 feet 
up on Saw Mill Mountain in Arizona. 

Traditionally, offerings presented 
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during these services in the U. S. are 
used to support interdenominational — 


home and foreign mission projects, 
while overseas they are used to sup- 
port projects chosen by each country. 

Mrs. Marian Libby Evans, UCW 
national director of the World Day 
of Prayer, declares that ‘‘there is no 
measuring the significance of the ob- 
servance and its contribution to the 
building of world peace... . It makes 
Christians around the world aware 
of the unity of our fellowship in 
Christ. It gives us a glimpse of that 
for which we pray: ‘Thy Kingdom 
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come on earth as it is in heaven.’ 


L. A. Hospital Head Named 


Among ‘Women of Year’ 


' Margaret J. Wherry, administrator 
of the Episcopal Hospital of the Good 
Samaritan, Los Angeles, was one of 
the seven women from Southern Cali- 
fornia named by the Los Angeles 
Times as ‘“‘Women of the Year” for 
1953, in recognition of top achieve- 
ments in their respective fields. 

One of the few women hospital 
administrators in the country, Miss 
Wherry was 31 when appointed to 
her post in 1940. A graduate of the 
Bishop Johnson College of Nursing, 
affliated with the Good Samaritan, 
Miss Wherry had served as head 
nurse, supervisor, director of nurs- 
ing and assistant administrator be- 
fore her appointment. 

Under her leadership the scope and 
services of the hospital and out-pa- 
tient clinic to patients and to the 
community have grown immeasur- 
ably. During the past year the new 
10-story Bishop Stevens Memorial 
wing was formally opened. 

She is a member of the board of 
directors of the Hospital Council of 
Southern California, and served as 
president 1945-46; a member and 
former vice president of the Califor- 
nia Hospital Association; member of 
the Hospital and Clinic section of the 
Welfare Council of Metropolitan Los 
Angeles, and member of the Ameri- 


can College of Hospital Administra- 


tors. 

Silver cups noting their achieve- 
ments were awarded to the Women 
of the Year at a special luncheon in 
the Los Angeles Times’ building, 
which was hosted by the publisher 
and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Norman 
Chandler. Presentations were made 
by the editor, L. D. Hotchkiss. 

Besides Miss Wherry, others sig- 
nalled as Women of the Year at the 
Times’ fourth annual presentation 
were Mrs. Alva Brockway, founder 
League for Crippled Children; Elinor 
Remick Warren, composer; Paula 
Jean Myers, national diving cham- 
pion; Rosalind Russell, Hollywood 
actress now appearing at the Winter 
Garden in New York City; Mrs. 
Richard M. Nixon, wife of the Vice 
President of the United States and 
Frances E. Willis, United States Am- 
bassador to Switzerland. 
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Puerto Rico District Host 
To Archbishop of York 


The Missionary District of Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands, used to 
playing host to many notable visitors 
including Bishop Malcolm E. Pea- 
body of Central New York, recently 
entertained the No. 2 clergyman of 
the Anglican Communion—the Most 
Rev. Cyril Forster Garbett, Arch- 
bishop of York. 

The archbishop interrupted a tour 
of Church of England outposts in the 
Caribbean to spend 24 hours in Puer- 
to Rico, enroute from Antigua to 
Jamaica. 

Highlight of the Primate’s visit 
was an Evensong service in the 
Cathedral of St. John the Baptist, 
Santurce, with the Rt. Rev. A. Ervine 
Swift, Missionary Bishop of Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands, as host 
and the archbishop as guest preacher. 
The Very Rev. Aristides Villafane, 
dean of the cathedral, conducted the 
services. Bishop Swift gave the bene- 
diction. A reception followed at the 
bishop’s home, attended by Admiral 
Doyle of the 10th Naval District, 
General Sweaney, Commanding Gen- 
eral of the Antilles Command, and 
other dignitaries. The archbishop 
was also a guest of the Governor of 
Puerto Rico, Luis Munoz-Marin. 

On his tour of Anglican dioceses 
in the West Indies, which included 
stops at Trinidad, Tobago, St. Vin- 
cent, Barbados, Grenada, St. Kitts, 
Antigua and Jamaica, the 79-year-old 
prelate was accompanied by his chap- 
lain, the Rev. J. W. H. Cleasby. He 
was scheduled to go to New Orleans. 

The Church of England was the 
pioneer Church in the West Indies 
and was responsible for the first re- 
ligious service at Holy Trinity, Ponce, 
Puerto Rico. 


Special Gifts Program 
Of Foundation Aids I.C.U. 


The new International Christian 
University, which opened its doors 
last April in Mitaka, near Tokyo, 
Japan, after 14 Protestant denomina- 
tions in the U. S. and the National 
Council of Churches raised $3,000,- 
~ 000 to launch the undertaking, stands 
to benefit from deliberations recent- 
ly held by the ICU Foundation’s 
board of directors in New York City. 

The Foundation, established in 
1949 as the agency through which 
the school was started, announced 
through its board of directors that 
a Special Gifts Program, to be headed 
for the next five years by its general 
secretary, Dr. Stanley I. Stuber, will 
be instituted to provide an endow- 
ment for the university and to finance 
the erection of several proposed 
buildings. 

The board also authorized the 
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Foundation to “make a fresh ap- 
proach” to each of the participating 
denominations including the Episco- 
pal Church to continue their aid to 
the institution, and reported that the 
Japanese government’s chartering 
committee has approved the estab- 
lishment of a Division of English 
Language at the university’s College 
of Liberal Arts. The college previous- 
ly had divisions of natural sciences, 
social sciences and humanities. 

It was also reported that Dr. Nai- 
Zing Zia of Hong Kong will join the 
university faculty as professor of 
Chinese philosophy and literature in 
April. His appointment has been 
made possible by the financial sup- 
port of the United Board for Chris- 
tian Colleges in China. 

Dr. Kenneth Scott Latourette of 
New Haven, Conn., has been re- 
elected president of the Foundation, 
RNS reported. 


Appeal to Scriptures Hit 
In Apartheid Controversy 


Attempts to finda religious justi- 
fication for racial discrimination have 
been denounced by the Rt. Rev. Rich- 
ard Ambrose Reeves, Anglican Bishop 
of Johannesburg, South Africa,’ ac- 
cording to Religious News Service. 

“The Church cannot keep silent,” 
the bishop said in a sermon, “but is 
bound to raise its voice against those 
who seek not only to discriminate 
between people of different nationali- 
ties but to bolster that discrimination 


*(L. tor.) the Archbishop’s chaplain, the Rev. 
J. W. H. Cleasby ; the Archbishop of York; the 
Hon. Luis Munoz-Murin, Governor of Puerto 
Rico ; the Very Rev. Aristides Villafane, dean of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Baptist, Santurce, 
and the Rt. Rev. A. Ervine Swift, Missionary 
Bishop of Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 


His Grace (second from left), with aide and hosts in Puerto Rico* 


by an appeal to the Holy Scriptures.” 

Referring to a measure proposed 
by the South African government, he 
added that “the most recent threat 
is an effort to bar non-white students 
from the only two universities they 
now are—and for some years past 
have been—allowed to attend.” 

The bishop said that in his estima- ~ 
tion there is no evidence to support a 
government contention that such 
“mixed” universities lead to lowered 
morals “or to any other undesirable 
social consequences.” 

“This is no time for appeasement 
or compromise,” Dr. Reeves said. “We 
cannot accommodate ourselves to the 
demands of those striving to force a 
policy of racial segregation upon 
12,000,000 people, five-sixths of whom 
have no direct voice in public affairs.” 


Bishop Tsu Hails Faith 
Of Christians in China 


There’s a “visible, marked revival 
of Christian faith” taking place in 
Communist-held China, despite gov- 
ernment efforts to render impotent all 
Christian belief and practice in that 
country. 

So believes the Rt. Rev. Andrew 
Yu-Yue Tsu, wartime “Bishop of the 


Burma Road,” who made a recent J, 
trip to the islands of Formosa and § 


Hong Kong. 

Bishop Tsu, who retired in 1950 
and left China in 1951, now lives in 
Ambler, Pa., and serves as a mission- 
ary liaison for the Chinese-Anglican 
congregation in Taipeh, Formosa. 

_ Addressing the Women’s Associa- 
tion of Grace Church, N. Y., he said 
that Chinese Christians feel their 
only hope is to instill Christian cus- 
toms and principles in their children, 
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hrough daily family worship, before 
he children reach school age. 

_Once they have come into the grasp 
f the Communist teaching process, 
nly the Christian training they have 
eceived at home will stand in the 
yay of the children’s unquestioning 
ubmission to the Communist mold, 
sishop Tsu explained. 

Such humble devices as morning 
nd bedtime prayers, grace at meals, 
nd the telling of Bible stories, are 
eing used to counterbalance the 
rhole weight of atheistic propaganda 
hat will be brought to bear on these 
ounger children, he said. 

Though there is no missionary 
ctivity whatsoever in the country 
vhere once there were 8,000 Protes- 
ant missionaries, Bishop Tsu learned 
hat Christians are holding quiet 
neetings on their own. 

“There is a return to Bible reli- 

ion,” he affirmed. 
- Revival of the faith has started, he 
dded, because the Chinese have seen 
he ruthlessness with which the state 
s taking charge of everything. They 
ave seen that the Communists don’t 
‘walk humbly,” and they know they 
ave been duped by Communist prop- 
ganda. 

“They realize the wind has been 
aken out of their sails,” declared 
sishop Tsu. “They recognize their 
wn failure.” 


Yocument Fraudulent 


Bishop Tsu, formerly bishop of 
(un-Kwei, later assistant bishop of 
Jong Kong, and one-time general 
ecretary of the Chung Hua Sheng 
cung Hui (Holy Catholic Church in 
Yhina), said that two of his fellow 
Yhinese bishops, the Rt. Rev. Addi- 
on Hsu of Kwei-Hsiang and the Rt. 
tev. Kimber Den of Chekiang, are 
yresumably in prison. 

Five others appear to have been 
ubjected to Communist “brain-wash- 
ng,” for their signatures appear on 
, document purporting to prove the 
erm warfare charges in Korea, 
vhich was brought out of China by 
Tewlett Johnson, the “Red Dean” of 
yanterbury, and examined in Eng- 
and by Bishop Tsu. 

The document obviously was fraud- 
lent, Bishop Tsu said, because the 
rst signatures of the 400 attached 
o it belonged to three “Christian” 
2aders known to have been hand- 
icked by the Communists as ready 
ollaborationists, and because of a 
tatement in the text that, “as far as 
overnment evidences are concerned, 
| (the germ warfare charge) is in- 
ontrovertible.” 

While Christians in the free world 
re no longer in touch, physically, 
ith those remaining faithful in 
hina, and thus are unable to help 
hem in that sense, asserted Bishop 
‘su, “we can still communicate with 
nem in prayer.” 

Bishop Tsu’s audience, the women 
f Grace Church, recently gave $1,000 
sr Church work among the Chinese 


Mrs. Du Teil, Mrs. Norio Sasaki and Vestryman Karl Manke making dolls 


on the West Coast. He told them that, 
by coincidence, his son, Robert Tsu, is 
leaving the teaching profession in 
California to become a clergyman and 
already has been accepted as a postu- 
lant by Bishop Kar] M. Block of that 
diocese. 

The Chinese-Anglican congregation 
on Formosa, which Bishop Tsu repre- 
sents voluntarily, still is without offi- 
cial status in the Church and still 
lacks a full-time clergyman, he told 
ECnews. Assistance is badly needed. 


Anglican Bishop Bans 


‘Open Communion’ Plan 


A proposed united Holy Commu- 
nion service, in which Free Church- 
men were to have taken part, has 
been banned in England by the Rt. 
Rev. Percy M. Herbert, Bishop of 
Norwich, on the grounds that per- 
sons unconfirmed by an Anglican 
bishop would have received the sacra- 
ment at an Anglican service. 

The service was to have been held 
at St. Peter’s Church, Thetford, Nor- 
folk, in connection with the Univer- 
sal Week of Prayer and not in accord- 
ance with the regulations of the 
Canterbury Convocation. 

The service, RNS reported, was 
changed to the Thetford Baptist 
Church. 


Hawaii ‘Talent’ Harvest 


Aids Student at V.T.S. 


Each year since 1949 members of 
St. Stephen’s Church, Wahiawa, Ha- 
waii, have engaged in a unique un- 
dertaking known as the ‘Parable of 
the Talent” project. 

On Rogation Sunday last May, 
when traditionally prayers are said 
for good crops for the year, 33 talents 
(silver dollars) were distributed 
among the congregation. 

Known as Operation Gabriel this 
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year (Gabriel is a bringer of good 
news), the project was another chal- 
lenge to members who have succeeded 
in four preceding years. 

They went on their way to increase 
the talents. Young people baby-sat, 
polished cars and ran errands. Their 
parents made dolls (see accompany- 
ing photo), jam and clothes and gave 
dinners. 

One enterprising young grade 
schooler advertised in a local news- 
paper: “Dogs washed—25 cents if 
you catch him; 50 cents if we have 
GOR. 

When the talents were counted at 
Thanksgiving, the original 37 had 
increased to 677, almost double the 
last harvest, but the purpose of Oper- 
ation Gabriel was kept a secret until 
recently. 

The recipient of 1953’s talent har- 
vest: Alfred Krader, a member of St. 
Stephen’s and currently a student at 
Virginia Theological Seminary. 


Offer to Save Parish 


Comes Too Late to Help 


An offer of 150,000 pounds ($420,- 
000) by a South African woman ar- 
rived too late to cancel plans for the 
demolition of St. Peter’s Church in 
Great Windmill Street, London, long 
known as “The Actor’s Church.” 

The parish, which is being discon- 
tinued because of its small endow- 
ment and the lack of a vicarage to 
attract future clergymen, will be 
amalgamated with that of St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury. Money from 
the sale of the building and site, ac- 
cording to RNS, will be used to erect 
urgently needed churches in London 
suburbs. 

The South African offer had to be 
declined, London diocesan officials 
said, because it was received after 
a bill of sale for the site had been 
signed. 
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EDITORIALS 


Exeunt the Worker- Priests? 


seins news has been coming from France 
in successive instalments. The total picture isn’t 
clear yet, but it appears that the Vatican has grown 
grimly suspicious of the Worker-Priest Movement, 
and is gradually putting the clamps on it by a series 
of restrictions. Whether the movement, encased in 
the new-style straitjacket, can survive at all is un- 
certain. 

The Worker-Priest movement began about a dec- 
ade ago when a handful of French priests woke up 
with agony to the realization that France’s indus- 
trial workers were almost unanimously anti-Church 
or at least unchurched. The reasons are deep rooted 
in history; they go back at least as far as the French 
Revolution, when the Church clearly revealed its en- 
tangling alliance with the ancien régime. Since that 
time there has been a schism in the soul of France. 
With some glorious exceptions, the tendency has 
been for forward-looking political and social leaders 
to turn a deaf ear to the Church, while the devout 
have been tempted to keep strange and reactionary 
political company. 

The French industrial proletariat was and is a 
missionary field. And it was the conviction of the 
leaders of the Worker-Priest movement that this 
fact was basic. As in all missionary work, the first 
task is to gain the confidence of the potential con- 
verts. This the worker-priests did by putting on 
ordinary clothes and getting ordinary jobs. They 
grew to know the workers, who grew to know them. 
Then, with mutual confidence established, it was 
time to take the round collar out of storage and 
begin religious services. (It may be seen as a tribute 
to the handful of worker-priests, some of whom 
gained much experience during exile in Germany in 
the war, that their fate has become world news). 

But there were dangers, too. A close relationship 
of this sort can work two ways. Apparently some of 
the worker-priests began to pick up Communist 
sympathy; a few of them took part in the demon- 
stration against General Ridgway. The hierarchy 
became alarmed. The straitjacket was imposed. 
Whether it will pinch to the point of suffocation re- 
mains to be seen; the news so far is not encouraging. 


Questions That Must Be Answered 


Now we have no way of knowing how real the 
problem was. It would not surprise us to learn that 
some of the priests, intimately associated with the 
French workers and finding how wretchedly under- 
paid they are, should be attracted to certain Com- 
munist goals, such as higher wages and better living 
conditions. There may have been cases in which the 
attraction went further, and, aided by sentimental 
thinking which is not unknown to Americen experi- 
ence, resulted in the facile belief that one can be a 
full-fledged Christian and a full-fledged Communist 
simutlaneously. These are questions that must be 
answered from the other side of the Atlantic, though 
whether a perhaps overly timorous hierarchy can 
best answer them is dubious. 

But there are no great Christian advances with- 
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out great risks. One can think of an obvious secular 
analogy. American intervention in Korea cost us a> 
score of American soldiers converted to Communism, 
But the ledger was vastly more than balanced by the 
great number of Communists whose chose democ- 
racy. If we had worried neurotically about the hand 
ful of Americans who might turn to alien ideologies, 
we should have resigned Korea in advance to the 
Communists. 


Necessary Risks Must Be Run 


In the same way the Christian missionary is: 
‘always in theoretical danger of being converted by” 
the people he is trying to convert, whether they he = 
Buddhists or political ideologists such as Com- 
munists. But the risk must be run. And anyone who 
has faith in the overwhelming power of attraction 
which is exerted by Christ and only by Christ will | 
have faith that when the ledger is finally balanced 
the tally will be heavily in Christ’s favor. Certainly, , 
if any Church grows so cumbersome and timid that © 
it will not run necessary risks, what hope is there + 
for reaching the swarms of the unchurched ? 

Good ideas do not die. A fearful hierarchy may 
stifle the life out of the French Worker-Priest Move- - 
ment. But the movement holds such promise that | 
we shall find it reappearing in other places and per- 
haps under other auspices. The auspices in this . 
country might be the Episcopal Church—if enough — 
bishops and priests have courage. Here and there 
one sees the faint beginnings. 


Roman Fever 


Rees fever—a relatively non-contagious ail- 
ment which steers many of its victims in the 
direction of Roman Catholicism—is nothing like as 
common as Roman press releases concerning famous 
“converts” would suggest. Spot checks we have 
made indicate that it has fewer victims than has its 
counterpart, which Roman Catholics might call 
“Protestant fever.” At least as many, if not more, 
seem to leave Rome for a non-Roman Communion 
than travel the road the other way. Yet Roman 
fever does exist, and periodically it may be observed 
in individuals in this Church—almost invariably to 
the chagrin of the relatives and clergy of those who 
contract it. 

It has various origins. Sometimes it may be due 
to what has been called “the grandeur that is Rome” 
—the great impression of order and control which 
So frequently attends Roman pronouncements and 
convocations. Many may be drawn by the authority 
with which Rome speaks in matters of doctrine, and 
even more clearly in matters of discipline. The dig- 
nity of Roman worship, the colorful beauty of much 
of it, may pull those unhappily accustomed to color- 
lessness and barrenness as a magnet draws iron. The 
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mp RIG the calamitous yet hopeful days as the 
i\¥ great war drew to its uncertain conclusion Rein- 
iold Niebuhr warned us against the peril of racial, 
iational, and personal pride . . . the fateful habit of 
onfusing wealth and power with greatness . . . the 
muggery with which we spoke of the “know how” of 
ommon human skills as our private possession .. . 
e thankfulness that we were “not as other men are.” 
ut we are done with that! The common man has 
egun to see that those are the symptoms of the spirit- 
ial disease and the moral decadence which gave birth 
P Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin. Truly, “pride goeth 
efore a fall.” 


i Yet this corroding arrogancy now and then appears 
n unexpected places. Sometimes it is clothed in the 
‘obes of holiness. We have a folder of prayers bordered 
with a thin red line which, in one of its succulent sen- 
imentalisms, thanks God for “having made us great.” 
The Pharisee walks again before the altars of the 
church sounding his empty vanities . . . unnoticed by 
he humble Publican crying in his self-made prayers 
mly for forgiveness and the grace needed for an 
amended life. So, perhaps, it must ever be. 

But the road to spiritual victory is never through 
the poisonous morass of self-satisfactions. It is found 
always and only in the true humbleness of self-efface- 
ment in which the Divine adoration is the whole of life. 


zeal of so many Roman Catholics, who reveal that 
no matter what they must attend Church service on 
Sundays and holy days, may account for some cases. 
We would be remiss were we not to mention Rome’s 
claim to exclusiveness—her conviction, so consist- 
ently reiterated, that all Christians not acknowl- 
edging the authority of the Pope are in schism or 
heresy or both—may have the effect of the Big Lie 
in that by simple repetition it comes at last to be 
believed by some. Clever propaganda, and even 
cleverer propagandists such as Bishop Sheen; tracts 
which tirelessly pour from Roman presses; parochial 
schools and mixed marriages and athletic organiza- 
tions, and veterans’ groups, or any one of many other 
factors, could be responsible for the appearance of 
Roman fever here or there. 


[gnorant or Caught in Tradition 


Those susceptible seem to fall into one or another 
of two categories: either they are quite ignorant of 
the particular Christian tradition in which they were 
—at least theoretically—reared, or for one reason or 
another they are unable further to justify their tra- 
dition in the teeth of Roman Catholic claims. They 
may have met a determined Roman Catholic who has 
asked questions they cannot answer, and if this is 
turned to resentment against their own Communion 
for not having taught them the answers, as it some- 
times is, their disillusionment might provide a case. 
Those with a distorted view of the differences with- 
in non-Roman Communions, and who feel that if 
non-Romans disagree with Rome, they should at 
least agree with each other, may provide grist for 
Rome’s mill. A person disillusioned about some part 
of the life of his local church—a scandal, perhaps, 
or presumed evidence of hyprocrisy—may become a 
willing victim. One married to a Roman Catholic, 


and who begins instruction only because of his con- 
viction that ‘a family ought not be divided” (neither 
ought the Church!), is not necessarily susceptible to 
real fever through such exposure, but might become 
an even worse Roman Catholic than he was a non- 
Roman. Any who yield to the propaganda that there 
is something “incomplete” about their church, while 
Rome has “everything,” have the fever in its earliest 
stage. And romantics who are swayed by the 
antiquity and continuity of Rome’s tradition seem 
particularly prone to attacks of the fever, although 
if antiquity of tradition is what is most to be de- 

«sired, they would have even better reason to become 
Jews. 

Treatment of Roman fever depends in particular 
upon discovery—if that is possible—of the particu- 
lar point of its origin. Physicians do not treat yellow 
fever and parrot fever with the same medicines. But 
once the cause of the ailment is discerned, the par- 
ticular treatment needed usually become evident. If 
the patient has succumbed to Rome’s order and 
authority, a little instruction in the nature of ecclesi- 
astical totalitarianism, which is the tyrannical cost 
of this, may reduce the fever. Or if the patient has 
contracted the disease through a proneness to 
Rome’s pretensions to be the guardian of the faith, 
his fever can be checked by contrasting the history 
of the origin and development of the Papacy with 
Rome’s romantic reconstruction of it. In most cases 
of this kind, the fever can be entirely banished by 
reference to some of the more recent Roman accre- 
tions to the faith—say, the dogma of the Assump- 
tion, which has the effect of decreeing historical 
fact through doctrinal pronouncement. 


One Who Testifies For 


Such negative methods are not sufficient in them- 
selves, however. The positive case of non-Roman 
Christianity needs presentation. After all, the word 
“Protestant” literally means “one who testifies for.” 
But here, again, the suitable affirmation of the non- 
Roman needs emphasis against the background of 
the special origin of the fever. If Rome’s authority 
looks attractive to the patient, it is not enough to 
point out the evils and costs of it; it is even more 
important to show that the individual Christian him- 
self has responsibility for more than obeying the 
hierarchy’s commands, but that this is denied by 
Rome. Or if the patient has succumbed to Roman 
order, the case for the freedom of the Christian man 
needs statement. 

Not all addicts can be treated in quite this man- 
ner, for many of Rome’s claims which might provide 
a point of origin for the fever are not capable of 
rational treatment or technical or historical dis- 
proof. Some cases require simple discipline, for the 
ailment’s origin is ferquently more emotional than 
rational. All need prayer. But even so, some might 
develop so serious a case that they expire. It is our 
duty, however, to avail ourselves of every means 
consistent with the Gospel to see that the author- 
itarianism and heresy of Rome claim no victims who 
might be spared. After all, we believe that non- 
Roman Christianity in general, and our expression 
of it in particular, not only may be true. We believe 
it is true, and from this conviction springs the im- 
petus to lessen Roman fever whenever and wherever 
it appears. 
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From French Equatorial Africa the noted Nobel Peace Prize 
winner, doctor-theologian-organist has sent this magazine 
one of his rare personal articles (see Backstage), about 


THE HOSPIiia 


AS IT IS TODAY 


Translated from the German by Prof. N. Wilford Skinner of the University of Richmond 


HEN I came to Lambarene in 1918, I lived at the 

Station of the Protestant Parisian Missionary 

Society. Alsatian missionaries of this Society 

had called it to my attention that a hospital at 

this Station would be most favorably located; in order 

- to be of best service to a large region of the Ogowe 
River. ; s 

The Lambarene Station was founded in 1874 by 

American missionaries. In the year 1892 they turned 


it over to the Parisian Missionary Society, because in 


1883 the region of the Ogowe River, in which Lam- 
barene lies, became a part of the French Colony of 
Gabon, and the French government required that in- 
struction in the Mission Schools be carried on in 
French. The American missionaries could not satisfy 
this demand. I have had correspondence with Doctor 
Nassau, one of the American founders of the Mission 
Station at Lambarene. He was a missionary and a 
physician at the same time. 

An American missionary, Mr. Ford, who had mar- 
ried a French lady, was still in the service of the 
Parisian Mission in 1913. We were good friends and 
were here together during the First World War. 

In the year 1925, when the space which could be 
placed at the disposal of my hospital at the Mission 
Station became too small for the growing number of 
my patients, I moved it four kilometers upstream on 
the same bank on which the Mission Station is located. 
I built it in two and a half years. In the summer of 
1927 it was finished. A great advantage of the new 
location was that the hospital could now also have a 
large plantation. 

During the first years of my activity I occupied my- 
self principally with the fight against sleeping sick- 
ness. When, in the year 1928, the government re- 
lieved me and my doctors of this, we were in a position 
to devote ourselves in a special way to surgery along 
with medicine in general. 

In the year 1943, we received through friends the 
sulfone preparations promin and diasone, which had 
been discovered by American chemists. With these 
we had such good results in the treatment of leprosy, 
which up until then one had to regard as almost in- 
curable, that we determined to devote ourselves from 
then on, along with surgery, especially to the fight 
against this terrible disease. 

Immediately lepers came to us from far and near. 
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At first we provided for them as well as we cou} 
separate buildings of the hospital. Later, when 
number approached two hundred, we let them § 
on a hill situated in the forest about one kilo 
from the hospital. They constructed for thems¢ 
a village of bamboo huts with roofs of raffia 
leaves. These huts are now, after four years, fa 
into ruin. Instead of rebuilding them for ano 
three or four years, I decided a few months agot 
place them with permanent buildings. The lep; 
patients have to spend from 2 to 3 years in the ® 
pital for the treatment. This requires that the 
better housed than is possible in bamboo huts. 
in this region there will be lepers to be treate¢ 
many years to come. 

Thus I am now, in old age, against my expecta® 
again occupied with construction. The village, w 
is now being built, is to offer accommodations for 
lepers. It consists of buildings which stand on: 
crete foundation walls twenty centimeters high, 
which have the character of the usual native 
But they have a roof of corrugated sheet iron ins¥ 
of raffia leaves and (on account of the termites 


q 


of two thicknesses of raffia leaves which are tied 
network of slender bamboo poles with thin liane 
tropical climbing plant). Firmly packed clay 
serves as the floor. In this way we have durable bu 
ings which are relatively inexpensive. But they : 


the high cost of transportation here is include 
the cost. 

_ It would be far too expensive to turn this const# 
tion over to a contractor. I must do it myself w 
the 60 lepers who are still in a relatively good g 
eral condition. That is to say, I have to be at 
building site for several hours every day to direct 
work. Fortunately the two doctors whom I have wi 
me relieve me in the medical work most satisfacto 

_ Special difficulties are encountered in the const 
tion of this village for lepers, in that the ground: 
the hill, where it is to stand, must first be cleared 
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_ This requires a lot of ground work. Also 
re many massive trees which have to be felled. 
lage can’t be located in the valley, because 
re swamps there and consequently malaria is 
nt. 

e are over 200 patients in the hospital. The 
illage has an equal number of inhabitants. 
the latter are also children who are infected 
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with leprosy. Most of these patients have to be fed 
by the hospital. They come from far away and do 
not possess the means to buy food for themselves. 
Many of them are also accompanied by relatives who 
have brought them here in a canoe. These wait here 
for them to be healed, in order to take them back 
home again. We cook only for those who are seriously 
ill, who are supposed to have a special diet. The ordi- 
nary patients and their companions receive rice, ba- 
nanas, manioc (cassava, tuberous roots which yield a 
nutritious starch, (CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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‘I must work on... new buildings ... myself with the: 


the source of tapioca), salt, and palm 
oil from us, so that they can prepare 
their own meals. Sometimes we give 
them also dried fish which we buy 
from agencies. The palm trees of our 
plantation furnish the palm oil for us. 

The feeding of these many patients 
constitutes a major expenditure, espe- 
cially since the rice, of which we need 
great quantities, is very expensive 
with the transportation on the sea 
and on the river. There are always 
white patients with us too. 

There are usually three doctors. 
We have nine white (female) nurses. 
Of these, five perform service in the 
hospital. Four are occupied with 
household duties, with the kitchen, 
with the plantation, with the large 
garden, and with the livestock (which 
consists of chickens, ducks, goats, and 
sheep). 

Divine service is held every Sunday 
at the hospital. It is held out of doors 
in the shade of the projecting roofs 
of two large patients’ barracks. The 
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sermon is delivered by us whites. 
Each sentence of the same is trans- 
lated into two languages of the na- 
tives by two white people who stand 
to the right and left of the preacher. 
The same is done with the prayers. 

It is near to my heart that the 
natives in the hospital learn to know 
Christianity, and so far as they are 
already acquainted with it, that they 
are maintained and strengthened in 
it. 

For a decade now, heathendom has 
been making every effort here as 
elsewhere in Africa to assert itself 
against Christianity. Already one 
hears from its champions the view 
that the heathen mystery-cults are in 
possession of truths which are older 
and deeper than those represented by 
Christianity. Ms 

Often I hear the question, whether 
the natives are grateful for that 
which is done for them in the hos- 
pital. The answer is not easy. In-our 
experience many of them really do 


feel gratitude. But many, on } 
other hand, are still so primitive t¥ 
they accept as a matter-of-course 
good deed which is done to them hé 
In their childlike way of thinkiv 
they account for our efforts in thi 
behalf by the feeling that we & 
employed for that purpose and tli 
we are richly paid. Those who hé 
more understanding for it are 
clined to consider it as sufficient! 
express their gratitude in wor 
Whenever I ask patients who ha 
been cured and their companions + 
remain with us for a few days} 
help with the work and on the plel 
tation, or with the building, wi 
would be very valuable to us, I us 
ally fail. They can then bring up 
possible reasons for having to 
back home as quickly as possible. 
those cases in which my request dd 
have success, I am doubly happy. | 
Not infrequently it occurs that ff 
tives whom we meet in their villag 
greet us most heartily and give ‘ 
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ers who are in a relatively good general condition 


ion to their joy in being able to expecting gratitude, and that we 
; how gratefully they remember should experience it, when it does 
is therefore probable that there come to us, as a refreshing encour- 
fe gratitude in their hearts than agement. 

_to our ‘knowledge. Again and At times it has seemed a miracle to 
I say to the doctors and the me that my hospital could continue 
s, that we have to serve without to exist during the last war and in 


A Part in His Great Work 


is the prayer of Episcopal Churchnews’ editors that readers of the intimate 
ele by Dr. Schweitzer will want to have a part in his great work at Lamba- 
. Only on a few occasions have we felt we should ask our readers to lend 
acial support to activities or programs. In this case, we assure you that the 
| is great. If each person who reads this article would send one dollar for the 
ital the great doctor is himself helping to build, it could be completed earlier 
expected, and the energy of this magnificent Christian could be turned com- 
aly to the job of making men whole. Won’t you help? Send your contributions 
r. Albert Schweitzer, in care of Episcopal Churchnews, 110 North Adams St., 
mond, Va., and they will be acknowledged in 

re issues and forwarded immediately to the THE EDITORS 
veitzer Foundation. 
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the so difficult years which followed. 
That this became possible, it owes to 
the faithful friends who help it. 
Through the fact that we now treat 
so many leprous patients, the hos- 
pital has suddenly become twice as 
large as it was, and the expenses 
have also been doubled. But since 
now, through the three discoverers 
of the applicability of the sulfones 
for the treatment of leprosy, a possi- 
bility of cure of this dreadful disease 
is given, I believe that I must have 
the courage to give to the many 
lepers who are in this region this 
possibility of cure. 

I suffered greatly from the fact 
that I could formerly only poorly 
shelter them. This is now being 
changed. A part of the new village 
is already standing. It offers the pos- 
sibility of housing them well. How 
they enjoy being protected from rain 
and storm! In four or five months 
the village will, in the main, be 
finished. 
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5th in A Series About 
The Church 
In Metropolitan Areas 


Christ Church: ‘Mother Church,’ where in 1785 the Episcopal Church was organized 


HE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


N PHILADELPHIA 


By CLIFFORD DOWDEY 


The City of Brotherly Love, where the House of Bishops was 
constituted in 1789 by Bishops White, Seabury and Provost 
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\HOUGH the controversy over 
_ which is the third largest Ameri- 
n city is more of a burning issue to 
e citizens of Philadelphia and Los 
igeles than to the rest of us, it 
2ms an argument which the wary 
uuld do well to avoid. The safe 
ound is the incontrovertible fact 
at the diocese centered in the Phila- 
Iphia area is, and traditionally has 
en, one of the three strongest in 
e Episcopal Church. 
Its official nomenclature, the Dio- 
se of Pennsylvania, gives a false 
pression. It is actually Philadelphia 
d environs, comprising five coun- 
2s. The environs of Philadelphia are 
fferent from those of most large 
merican cities, in that the towns and 
e countryside are not so much in- 
enced by Philadelphia as that the 
mposite area of over 2,000 square 
‘les is influenced by a common cul- 
re. The charming and individual- 
ic towns and villages have all been 
ere a long time. They show it; their 
ople know it. 
Where the park-like estates of rich 
liladelphians form a bland subur- 
a, working farms sustain an agri- 
Itural pattern into the third cen- 
ry. Even where industry has come, 
rmers continue to use the land as 
always has been used in that most 
guiling and steadfastly productive 
American countrysides. 
This is not to imply that the rural 
eas, with their vestigial charm of 
e Old World, influence Philadelphia 
oper. It is to say that some quality 
the past, perpetuated into a solid 
d confident present, characterizes 
e whole section included in the dio- 
se. This is also true of the Church. 
Of the 3,000,000 people in this 
gion, 80-odd thousand are communi- 
nts of 205 Episcopal churches. This 
a strict accounting, since Bishop 
art does not subscribe to carrying 
adwood on the church-rolls any 
ore than he does to taking too 
riously those confirmees who, as he 
id, “drift away within the year.” 
this unwistful accounting of dio- 
san communicants, the churches in 
e city of Philadelphia can boast a 
e record in a changing world—par- 
lly by changing with it. 
For, with all its perpetuity of the 
st, metropolitan Philadelphia suf- 
rs the mutations of time. Where 62 
urches were started in the first half 
this century, against 43 closing, 
the past decade only three new 
urches have opened against 13 clos- 
g and six re-locating. Yet, this re- 
enchment is regarded by diocesan 
icials as essentially healthful. It 
ables the Church to concentrate its 
sources on the most fertile fields. 
The most striking example of a new 
ld in the Philadelphia area is the 


Bishop Hart: Friend of Laymen 


boomtown of Levittown in the Dela- 
ware Valley, in the shadow of the 
world’s newest and largest steel plant. 
Where an assembly-lined house is 
being readied for occupants every 17 
minutes, an Episcopal church was just 
behind a Dutch Reformed in getting 
on the scene to serve the young fami- 
lies coming into the city. There the 
church grows with the community. 
The church at Levittown represents 
the developed sense of seizing oppor- 
tunities that characterizes the diocese 
in this time of metropolitan disloca- 
tion. 

But ultimately the churches in 
Philadelphia must confront the popu- 
lation shifts that typify modern urban 


life, and this problem has been met 
by the business-like administrative- 
ness of, of all people, a South Caro- 
linian. 

When the Rt. Rev. Oliver James 
Hart was consecrated bishop eleven 
years ago, at the age of 50, he brought 
to the diocese a wide experience in 
rectorship, having served in the 
South, in Boston’s famous Trinity 
and Washington’s Old St. John’s, “the 
church of the presidents.” From the 
beginning of his bishopric, he con- 
centrated on “the importance of the 
parish.” He said: “Where the parish 
is a radiant center of Christian faith, 
witness and fellowship, men and 
women are being attracted to it as 
never before in my life time.” 

What Bishop Hart’s true humility 
prevented him from saying is that 
when men and women were attracted 
to the ‘“‘radiant center” of the parish, 
he has been outstandingly successful : 
in arousing them to enthusiastic and 
generous support of the Church. Their 
response is reflected in the cold chart 
of finances. In the last decade, the 
diocese has contributed three and one- 
third millions to the National Coun- 
cil for the worldwide program, while 
spending over four millions on new 
buildings, most of which was raised 
by individual congregations. With 
this spirit of giving manifested by 
both the old-line Philadelphians and 
the newer communicants, the diocese 
is economically among the healthiest 
in the Church. 

Bishop Hart’s qualities of states- 
manship, combined with the laity’s 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 


The unofficial cathedral—the Memorial Church of the Advocate 
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“Hider Statesmen’ of Ex-Associate Justice Mrs. Charles Myers, 


diocese, holds Order Owen J. Roberts, recently elected as 
of Sangreal award— who led deputies at president of Wom- 
George W. Pepper. "46 triennial. an’s Auxiliary. 


Executive Secretary C. Jared Ingersoll, On Presiding Bish- 


of the Department of vestryman, director op’s Committee on 
Christian Education, of Episcopal Chureh Laymen’s Work, 
Beryl M. Newman. Foundation. Thomas B. K. Ringe. 


Robert T. McCrack- Dr. L. T. Sewell, key Professor at Divinity 


en, diocesan chancel- layman, physician is School, ex-mission- 
lor, nationally prom- on national board of ary—the Rev. Edgar 
inent attorney. the A.C.U. C. Young. 


t 


Insurance executive Newest member of Walter W. Morris— 

and treasurer of the the National Council on the inter-racial 

diocese, Frederick R. from the diocese— vestry of Church of 
Drayton. P. Blair Lee. the Advocate. 


Philadelphia Personalities 
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works of faith, make it possible 
the highly popular suffragan bishe 
the Rt. Rev. J. Gillespie Armstron 
III, to devote his gifts to missi 
work. A native Pennsylvanian, Bisht 
Armstrong served churches in 
own state, Maryland and Georgetoy 
(D. C.), and as naval chaplain in t 
last war, before his appointment 
the diocese four years ago, when ] 
was forty-eight. Bishop Armstror 
has to do a lot of traveling to execu 
the diocese’s progressive progra 
in the expanding industrial area 
particularly the ‘Delaware Valle 
U.S.A.,” in a correlation of the @ 
virons with the old but changing cit 
Then, too, he must keep fences mendé 
in those small towns and rural pop 
lations which, as mentioned, contint 
in their ways largely uninfluenced k 
either the growing industry or tk 
constantly widening suburban area 

The suburbs themselves suffer the 
own changes, as places that were r 
garded as “country” only a gener 
tion ago are now extensions of tk 
city. The problems incident to shif 
ing populations and changed ident 
ties of neighborhoods must be met é 
they arise both in the environs an 
in the city. 


Episcopalians Second 


In Philadelphia there is a growin 
Negro population, and the Negros 
coming in are predominantly Baptis' 
statistically, the colored Baptists rar 
first in numbers among all Protestaz 
bodies in Philadelphia. 

In very poor second place numer 
cally come the Episcopalians. Yet, 1 
attest the sound attitude of the di: 
cese (headed by a South Caroliniar 
are these significant facts: Negros 
comprise 10 per cent of the diocese 
communicants, with the numbers co: 
tinually increasing; the large 
church under one roof is the Neg 
church of St. Thomas’, generally r 
garded as the oldest incorporate 
church of any denomination in Ame 
ica; the beautiful and cathedral-lil 
Memorial Church of the Advocate ( 
which five bishops have been cons 
crated) has become a mixed congreg: 
tion, with Negroes on the vestry aw 
in the choir. 

The old downtown churches sti 
have to struggle in Philadelphia, as . 
almost all American cities. 

For Christ Church, founded 
1695 and with the present buildix 
dating from 1727, this birthplace 
the Episcopal Church and the Nati 
al Convention is now, under its pre 
ent rector, the Rev. E. A. deBorde 
ave, in the midst of a campaig 
designed to bring the church into ti 
national consciousness as a religi 
shrine of the Revolution. Under ti 
shadow of its bell-tower are punt 
seven signers of the Declaration of 
dependence, including Benjam 
Franklin, and in one of its box-pe 
sat George Washington. Since 


Father of his Country was most 
vout, it can be presumed that the p 


Saas 


Boys of St. Peter’s Choir School and Headmaster H. W. Gilbert 


s distinguished as one of the places 
vhere Washington did not sleep. For 
ts new program, Christ Church will 
ye benefitted by the clearance of sev- 
ral densely built commercial blocks 
n the plan, now in progress, for mak- 
ng an Independence Hall Mall. 

Where Holy Trinity, on famous 
Littenhouse Square, is virtually sur- 
‘ounded by tall apartment buildings 
nd commercial activities, the church 
1as been taken to the denizens of the 
ipartments and to the students who 
ittend colleges and schools of busi- 
1ess, Music and nursing in the area. 
n more stable times the pulpit, graced 
yy such dynamic speakers as Phillips 
3rooks and Floyd W. Tomkins, drew 
he residents of the area. Today the 
‘ector, Dr. Harry S. Longley, Jr., son 
f a late bishop of Iowa, makes a 
eighborhood appeal, through lectures 
ind dances and dinners for young 
narried couples, which has spread the 
hurch’s sphere of influence as it ad- 
usts to the modern temper. 


Impressive Marble Vaults 


St. Stephen’s, called the “little 
Nestminster Abbey” because of its 
mpressive marble vaults and me- 
norials, stranded at the commercial 
rossroads of 10th below Market, of- 
ers a greater variety of services than 
iny other downtown church, and its 
ector, the Rev. Alfred W. Price, is 
trongly committed to a belief in 
spiritual treatment for bodily ills. Its 
rearly attendance is now in excess of 
10,000. 

St. Clement’s and St. Mark’s hold 
ut as the citadels of high church, 
mong which the century-old St. 
Mark’s is famed for its fortune in 
restments and a solid silver “lady” 
iltar given by the Wanamaker family. 
[The rector of St. Clement’s, Fr. 
Joiner, is powerful in the councils of 
he predominantly evangelical-minded 
liocese. 

St. Paul’s Church in suburban 


Chestnut Hill is dedicated to social 
interests in the broader sense and 
not only leads in missionary giving 
but serves as an example among the 
city’s Protestant churches for welfare 
projects. 

In all phases of participation in the 
life of Philadelphia, the Episcopal 
Church is a leader. In the Episcopal 
City Mission, where the Rev. J. Ar- 
nold Purdie came two years ago from 
the National Council, expanding work 
in varied fields is performed around 
the core of service to the poor and the 
ill. There are the Children’s Depart- 
ment, Service to the Blind, the T. C. 
Smith Memorial Home for convales- 
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cent women, and the Chaplaincy 
which last year sent Mission chap- 
lains into more than 40 institutions 
and held 1,500 services for 75,000 
shut-ins. 

The Protestant co-operative Sea- 
men’s Church Institute functions 
under Episcopal auspices and its able 
superintendent for over 30 years was 
the recently retired Rev. Percy R. 
Stockman. 


Over 23,000 Students 


A powerful force in all diocesan 
activities is the extremely active 
Woman’s Auxiliary, and a solid cen- 
ter for inculcation of the Christian 
faith is the well-established Church 
School system. Steadily increasing, 
the Church Schools last year were at- 
tended by over 23,000 students of high 
school and elementary school age, who 
were taught by nearly 3,000 teachers. 
The St. Peter’s Choir School, with 50 
day students, has not only sung in the 
city and on tour with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, but has sent its alumni 
into choirs throughout the Church as 
well as into the priesthood. 

These are the tangible evidences 
of a diocese integrated in its com- 
munity, though the problems in the 
urban center are mounting, with con- 
sequent tensions which do not always 
appear on the surface. Since it is not 
possible for all men, even in the serv- 
ice of God (whether clergy or laity) 
to see eye to eye, the diocese is fortun- 
ate in having the statesmanlike ad- 
ministration of Bishop Hart in the 
troublous times. It is a question of 
first things first. 

The ambitious cathedral, begun in 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 36) 
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Cathedral: A Noble Dream 


arenas a Our isst Secretary to bishop Standing Commit- Dean of Negro 
er ca raiem seer and of te diocese, tee president since clergy is the Rev. 


missions, Suffra- House of Prayer, : 
gan Bishop J. Ee retired Bishop Wil- the Rev. Charles H. 40, the Rev. Frank- ret Te oe of 
lespie Armstrong. liam P. Roberts. Long, DD. lin Joiner ao COW 


St. Mark’s—famed 
for its vestments 
and priceless solid 
silver ‘lady’ altar 


The Bishop Has a Sense of Humo 


RITING in the diocese’s publication a couple of yea: 
ago, on the 10th anniversary of his consecratic 
Bishop Hart quipped: “. .. I appreciate all the kind thin; 
said about me, but I pray that God will not allow me to tai 
them too seriously. I am a good Episcopalian in that I a 
vividly aware of many things that I should have done ar 
have not done, as well as of the many things which I ha’ 
done and should have left undone... .” 


x Mrs. Chaplin: 


e are always having arguments 
ur family about “going steady.” 
you think it is a good thing? We 
¢ about it at Y.P.F. Some people 
our crowd like pairing the others 


John F. (Minn. 17 years old) 


ar Dora Chaplin: 


‘want a certain girl to “go steady” 

th me. She is not sure if she be- 

ves in it. Could you give us both 
es of the question, the way you 
about drinking? 


Dick M. (Mass. 16%. years old) 


AR JOHN AND DICK: 


ours are only two of many letters 
this same subject, and there are 
nty from the girls, too. Parents 
o have written about it, so it seems 
h time to get the question into our 
umn. 
If the way we discussed drinking 
Iped you, we can try to organize 
r thinking in the same way: First 
> talked about the law in relation 
our problem. Of course there are 
laws on “going steady,” but I think 
u will agree that in some schools 
d communities the feeling is so 
rong that it has almost the same 
‘ect as a state law! In many places 
young person is made to feel that 
- or she (especially she) hardly 
tes at all unless she is, as you say, 
aired off.”’ This is also true of a 
imber of our co-educational col- 
yes. In other localities where boys 
id girls go to separate day-schools, 
is is not necessarily true. 
As background we might also list 
me characteristics we have in com- 
on as human beings: 1. We all like 


WHAT THE YOUNGER GENERATION IS ASKING 


By DORA CHAPLIN 


to be approved of, to be thought 
‘somebody.’ 2. We need affection, and 
want to have a friendship we believe 
to be deep—that is, we want to be 
able to cast aside artificiality and be 
ourselves. 3. We are afraid of uncer- 
tainty and loneliness. We dread being 
left out. 4. We want to be needed, to 
feel important to someone. 

Now let us listen to the arguments 
of those who are against “going 
steady.” Usually the parents speak 
up first. “I want my girl or boy to 
know a great many young people, to 
play the field,” they say. ‘This is the 
only time in their lives they’ll have a 
chance to do it! How are they going 
to be able to judge character if they 
tie themselves to one?” “I’m scared,” 
said a girl to me the other day. ‘‘What 
if I find I don’t like Ned as much as 
he likes me?” One parent even went 
so far as to say that she thinks the 
way young people go constantly to- 
gether for a long period and then 
break up as though it were of no con- 
sequence sets the pattern for those 
who also take marriage lightly; she 
says that no human friendships ought 
to be on trial like that. 

Perhaps we disagree violently with 
some of these points of view, but let 
us hear the other side of the case 
from both parents and young people 
who approve: It is interesting to note 
how their reasons tie in with the list 
of common needs we made at the be- 
ginning. Sue is blissfully happy (just 
now). She says it’s wonderful not to 
worry whether you'll go to the dance 
or not, because when you have a 
steady you know he’ll ask you. And 
it is wonderful to be like everyone 
else; you really rate with the gang. 
In another town Joe told me that it 


Pros, Cons on ‘Going Steady’ 


saves him a great deal of bother. He 
says he doesn’t have to worry which 
gir] he’ll take out or whether she will 
accept the invitation. A more thought- 
ful answer came from a Senior in 
high school, who told me that he liked 
sharing work as well as play with his 
girl. “You don’t always have to dress 
up,” he said, “like doing ordinary 
things like sharing hobbies. And my 
grades at school have gone up since 
I went with Jean.” 

“Mine haven’t,” says a voice from 
the other side of our debate, “I just 
can’t think of anything but Charlie. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 34) 


O YE RADIO, PRESS 
AND TELEVISION, BLESS 


YE THE LORD... 


By MALCOLM BOYD 


N EDITOR of one of the five larg- 

est circulation magazines in the 
United States recently told me that 
approximately 95 per cent of reli- 
gious story queries received by his 
publication originate within the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

This means that all other religious 
bodies... Anglican, Protestant, Jew- 
ish and others account, when 
combined, for only approximately five 
per cent of the story queries received 
by one of the major outlets for news 
in the world. 

Ironically, as a direct result of this 
preponderance of public relations ef- 
fort by the Roman Catholic Church, 
the magazine of which I speak leans 
over backwards to find good news 
and feature sturies about other de- 
nominations. But the finding isn’t 
easy. The “know-how” is generally 
very much inferior among the other 
denominations. The five per cent of 
news queries which they, combined, 
represent is inferior usually in news- 
sense, in correct presentation, in 
timing, in knowledge of proper out- 
lets. 

This publication, no doubt like 
many others, is afraid of being la- 
belled as pro-Roman Catholic with 
the inference that it is anti-any- 
other-denomination. Yet, of course, 
the majority of its stories about re- 
ligion have to do with the Roman 
Catholic Church. Quite frequently, 
the magazine looks far afield in its 
quest for a religious story which is 
colorful and of interest; I have spot- 
ted within its covers several stories 
about the Oriental religions in the 
U. S., and about minor sects which 
have stirred up a local rumpus and 
made news. 

The unequalled efficiency of the 
Roman Catholic Church extends to 
the other news media. The Catholic 
Broadcasters, an organization of the 
Roman Catholic Church which re- 
cently met in Los Angeles in conven- 
tion is an influential, dynamic body. 
In TY, the honors so far must be be- 
stowed upon Roman Catholic efforts. 
In motion pictures, we all know that 
the Roman Catholic Church has been 
most effectively portrayed. A recent 
example of Roman Catholic public re- 
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lations, with far-reaching effects: at 
the widely-publicized, well-attended 
wedding ceremony of actress Ann 
Blyth, which James Francis Cardinal 
McIntyre personally performed, book- 
lets published by the Paulist Press 
were given to each guest arriving at 
the church. These books contained a 
foreword on the meaning of a Cath- 
olic marriage, a message from the 
Cardinal (which he also spoke as 
introductory to the ceremony), the 
complete form of the Nuptial Mass 
and special prayers for a Catholic 
bride and groom. 

I shall mention the Roman Cath- 
olic Church once more, and then shall 
pass beyond it; but it serves our 
purpose again in discovering an ad- 
ditional vital point. The Roman Cath- 
olic Church has a developed public 
relations sense; it is not ashamed of 
public relations; it is not self-con- 
scious about public relations; it does 
not place public relations on a plane 
with huckstering, but sees in it an 
implement of the will of God. 


There Is Self-Consciousness 


In many parishes of the Episcopal 
Church there is quite frequently an 
unmistakable self -consciousness 
about the matter of public relations. 
Isn’t it “brassy”? Isn’t it “new” and 
“unconventional”? Wouldn’t it be 
better just to go along, quietly and 
conservatively ... “why bring the 
public into this at all?” 

In my opinion, this is almost di- 
rectly akin to repudiation of means 
of medical aid on the basis of religious 
grounds. Surely God, who is present 
always in each phase of His creation, 
1S present in the means to alleviate 
the sufferings and sicknesses of man- 
kind. As God is sovereign over the 
“world” of medicine and healing, and 
is present in the implements of that 
“world” as in the implements of the 
whole world, so God is present in the 
methods of public relations, of dis- 
seminating His Word (and all words) 
to mankind. God is sovereign over the 
“world” of public relations as over 
the whole world. 

I placed in quotes “world” as ap- 
plied to medicine and public rela- 
tions. Men have become specialists 
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and tend to see the world in té 
of their own “world” of inten 
efforts. One of the basic things 
all men, within and without 
Church, is to see that God is | 
ereign over one world and that a’ 
component parts are made one in, 
through, Him. 

The Benedicite, in our Prayer I 
Office of Morning Prayer, come 


: 
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mind in this connection. It tho 
fully opens with: “O all ye Wor 
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ord, bless ye the Lord: praise 
and magnify him for ever.” 

a modern were composing a 
tieth Century counterpart of the 
licite, he might well write as 
ms: “O ye Television, Press, 
2s and Radio, bless ye the Lord: 
2 him, and magnify him for 


olic relations, then, is not an 
ed “world” which is different 
the Church. The Church, like 
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the effective public relations office, 
must have its finger on the pulse of 
the world if it is to minister effec- 
tively to men. The blessed Sacra- 
ments are to be administered to all 
men. How may men know about them 
and seek them if the Sacraments are 
shut up inside a guarded temple and 
not held high for all the world to 
behold? The Word of God is to be 
preached to the ends of the earth. 
We are not exalting the Name of 
God if we fearfully run away from 
a new technique which He can guide 
us to use for His glory. We are not 
exalting the Name of God if we be- 
come clannish and exclusive to the 
point where we do not even use media 
created by God and offered to us, 


ae » 
= ribune- Edition 


‘God is sovereign, over and within this one world. Public 
relations is an implement to be used for His Glory’ 


4 8 Vee Shae 


whereby His Word may be spread 
more effectively to the ends of the 
earth. We are not exalting the Name 
of God if we try to keep Him out of 
newspapers and magazines, and off 
the radio, the TV and the motion 
picture screen! 

God’s knowledge and sovereignty 
extend as much to TV antenne and 
teletype machines as to Y.P.F. sup- 
pers and Every-Member Canvasses. 
The Body of our Lord, and His Blood, 
preserve unto everlasting life the 
bodies and souls of priests and actors, 
parish secretaries and news photog- 
raphers, vestrymen and ditch-dig- 
gers, members of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary and TV set repairmen. The 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 36) 
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EPISCOPALIANS 


will be glad to know about 


HIRAM BLAKE CAMP 
Penobscot Bay 


Cape Rosier, Maine 


A recreational vacation cottage resort on the 


American Plan. Sea bathing, fishing, boating. 


Comfortable and economical. Good Maine food. 
Sunday Eucharist (Resident Priest—Manager). 


Open June to October. Individuals or family 


groups. Send for descriptive literature. 


EAGLE’S NEST FARM 


(Diocese of Newark) 
Girls’ Camp—June 21st to July 31st 
Boys’ Camp—August 2nd to September 3rd 
Brownies (Boys and Girls, ages 544 to 7 inc.)— 
June 26th to August 26th 
Fees—Boys’ and Girls’ Camp, $29.00 per week, less 
by season. Brownies, $34.00 per week, less by 
season. 
For information write: 
Dir. Canon Leslie, Room 32, 24 Rector St., 
Newark 2, N.J. 


“Down East” 
Les Chalets Francais on Weer isle, 
Me. Unique camp exp. for girls, 5-18. Live in Swiss 
chalets, Kun learning French thraugh hearing it. In- 
formal program. Salt and fresh water. Riding, sailing, 
tennis, dramatics, music, ballet, sq. dancing. Catalog. 


Mrs. Elsa E. James, 1024 Westview Ave., Phila. 19, Pa. 


St. George’s Camp 


SAUGERTIES, N. Y. 
BOYS - GIRLS, 8-16 
Separate Camps. Seniors in Outpost, all others 
in dorms. Full camp program, riflery, hiking, 
swimming, etc. 
St. George’s Church 


207 E. 16th St., N. Y. C GR. 5-0830 


E. HILTON CHALONER, DIRECTOR 


Barnstable on 


SANDY NECK CAMP cape Gta tas. 


A ays water et for Girls 2-14. 4 age groups. 29th 
year. 8 weeks of fun and health-giving vacation. Rid- 
ing. All sports. Attention diet, $175. 
season. Booklet. 


Constance P. Lovell, 


posture, rest. 


Director 


FAMILY CAMP 


August 21-28, 1954 
Bring the whole family. They'll enjoy it. A planned 
program for all. 


Swimming - Fishing - Boating - Crafts _- Archery - 
Riflery -_Tennis - Softball - Campfires - Square Danc- 
ing, or Just Relax. 


YMCA Camp Wawayanda 
Andover, N.J. 


The second oldest camp in the country. A beautiful 
setting. Write for additional information. 


Also Boys’ Camp—June 27-August 21. Ages 9-15. 
Bantam Lake 


ONPOSET Litchfield, Conn. 


49th Yr. 100 boys (5-16). Equipped & 
staffed for complete rain or shine 
program. 39 boats, sailing, rid- 
ing, aquaplaning, golf, roller skat- 
ing. Experienced counselors. $410 
all incl. 100 miles N.Y.C. Sister 
camp affiliation. Booklet. 

E. H. Anderson, 20 Wakefield PI. 
Caldwell, N. J. Tel. 6-5031 


Please Mention 
EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS 
When Writing To Camps 
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| 
In The Long Run... 


By RED BARBER . 


OU’LL have to go far to find a 

man who has had a more varied 
career—in both athletics and in pro- 
fessional life—than Dr. George G. 
Merrill of Baltimore, Md., who com- 
bines into every day work the activi- 
ties of a neuropsychiatrist and priest 
of the Episcopal Church. 

And on top of his demanding re- 
sponsibilities in those fields, he man- 
ages to find time to operate a 180- 
acre farm at Long Green Valley in 
the outskirts of Baltimore, with the 
help of Mrs. Merrill and their five 
children, Priscilla, Susan, Margery, 
George and Mike. 

One of the biggest men to ever run 
in the Boston Marathon (26 miles, 
385 yards), Dr. Merrill, who stands 


about 6 feet-6 inches, today does a 
little wood-chopping and now and 
then coaches boxing whenever he can 
find a little spare time. Back to his 
athletic career, here’s how he tells of 
school and college sports: 

“At St. Paul’s School in Concord, 
N. H., I took part in the usual school- 
boy sports and at Princeton I did 
more rowing than anything else, be- 
ing on the varsity crew for four 
years, and competing for Princeton 
in the Olympic rowing tryouts in 
1928 and 1932. I injured a knee while 
on the wrestling team halfway 
through college, which prevented fur- 


ther wrestling or football, in both of 
which I had been active up until then, 

“T also threw weights in track and 
field competition, but the rowing in- 
terfered with that more and more, | 
did some swimming in my freshmar 
year, but persistent sinus trouble 
ended that. Princeton had no boxing 
team at that time, so I boxed on an 
athletic club team in New York, fight- 
ing as heavyweight in the various 
amateur championships, and manag- 
ing to win a few, although it meant a 
good deal of commuting from New 
Jersey to do so. 

“After leaving Princeton in 1982, 
I went to Harvard Medical School, 
where there was not as much time 
for exercising, so I did not do much 


, BALTIMORE SUN 
Refereeing boxing bouts in the hay in barn at Long Green Valley 


except rowing, and an occasional bit 
of amateur boxing and some squash 
racquets. I rowed on the Union Boat 
Club crew from 1933 to 1937, the 
crew being composed of former var- 
sity oarsmen from Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton and the University of Cali- 
fornia. We were able to win the Boat 
Club Crew Championship each year, 
as well as beating whatever college 
crews would race us. 

“In 1936 we were sent to England 
to row in the British championships, 
and were beaten in the finals by a 
combined Oxford-Cambridge crew. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 40) 
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HAS been the misfortune of the 
Christian Church that from a 
y early date it has had no com- 
1 language. Many of the difficul- 
in the days of the great Councils 
se from mutual misunderstand- 
s, exacerbated by mutual con- 
upt, between the Fathers of the 
xek-speaking and Latin-speaking 
irches. During the Middle Ages, 
stern Europe was held together 
the use of Latin as the common 
guage of all educated men. With 
breakdown of the corpus chris- 
um, even this common medium of 
nmunication has been lost, and the 
urch has suffered the fate to which 
manity was condemned by the 
‘se of Babel. 


“Universal’ Language 


Nothing in modern Christian 
vement is more surprising and 
expected than the part played in 
m by the English language. 
1en Chaucer used the Mid-Saxon 
lect of English as the medium of 
. Canterbury Tales, there was 
hing to indicate that he was help- 
* to initiate a movement which 
uld transform the least barbar- 
; of the dialects of Britain into 
. vehicle of the most notable lit- 
ture of the modern world, and 
uld in time raise it to the level 
a universal language. Yet such is 
. fact. English is spoken as their 
sive tongue by far more people in 
. world than any other language 
rept Chinese. The political pre- 
ninance of Britain and America 
; contributed to the spread of 
glish as a means of communica- 
n far beyond the limits of those 
o speak it from their birth. If 
yresentatives of the nations of 
ia meet in council, that is the only 
nmon language in which they can 
nmunicate. In an increasing num- 
- of countries, English has been 
ypted as the second language in 
- schools. 

\ parallel process has been ob- 
vable in the affairs of the Christ- 
Church. The multiplication of 
-ernational conferences and 


~ Christian Society 
~ and the Church 


By STEPHEN NEILL 


‘Nothing in modern Christian movement is 
more surprising and unexpected than the 
part played ... by the English language’ 


world-wide societies has brought 
home to men anew the need of a 
common language. English has a 
long start over all its competitors. 
At the great missionary conference 
at Madras in 1938, attended by the 
representatives of sixty-four coun- 
tries, English was the only language 
used. Increasingly those who take 
part in world-wide Christian move- 
ments find themselves under the 
necessity, whether they will or no, 
of understanding English, and, if 
possible, of expressing themselves 
readily in it. It is possible that this 
unexpected development is only in 
its beginnings, and that mankind 
has before it, on a wider scale than 
ever before, the possibility of one 
common language as the means of 
communication between all educated 
men. 

The ordinary Christian may be 
interested in world-wide movements, 
and may lend them his conscientious 
support. Yet his primary concern 
must be with the Christian society 
at his doors, the world-wide society 
in its concretion as the local fel- 
lowship of worshipping people of 
which he is himself a member. The 
dismay, and at times, the despair 
of Christian people is that the 
Christian society in its actual forms 
and activities bears so little re- 
semblance to what ideally it should 
be. Even the non-Christian knows 
what the Church of Christ ought to 
be—the servant of the world, the 
bearer of light, hope and love to 
humanity in its sufferings and per- 
plexities. What is seen in the ordi- 
nary Christian congregation bears 
little relation to this. It appears to 
be marked by much the same sel- 
fishness and rivalries as the fellow- 
ship of the world. It seems to make 
claims that it cannot fulfill. Often 
it appears to be more concerned 
with its own rights and the mainte- 
nance of the injustices of the status 
quo than with that revolutionary ad- 
venturousness, without which the 
sovereignty of God cannot be made 
manifest among men. 

The first task of the Christian so- 
ciety in its local manifestation is 
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that it should recover its own nature 
as the Body of Christ. The failure 
of the churches has been that they 
have not been true communities of 
the Spirit. The recovery of commu- 
nity, true fellowship in the Holy 
Spirit, is now and at all times the 
prerequisite to unity and to the effec- 
tiveness in the world. 

Sometimes the idea of the Church 
as a community is wrongly stated. 
It is possible for a group of Christ- 
ians bound together by an intense 
fellowship in Christ to become the 
exclusive community, in which the 
members share not merely their 
worship, but also their work, their 
recreations and their thoughts. This 
involves falling again into the pi- 
etist error. The Church becomes so 
separate from the world as to lose 
its redemptive function, and by 
seeking too exclusively the sanctifi- 
cation of its own members produce a 
form of piety which is neither ro- 
bust nor infectious. The Church is 
by its nature a close and intimate 
fellowship, but it is so only in order 
that it may live in the world for the 
redemption of the world. 


An ‘Eternal Destiny’ 


The marks of the Christian soci- 
ety, in its double character as sep- 
arated from the world and identi- 
fied with it, are clearly set forth in 
the New Testament picture of the 
earliest Christian fellowships. 

The Church is, first and always, 
the Eucharistic fellowship. In the 
central act of Christian faith, the 
interaction of time and eternity is 
always present. Christians are al- 
ready citizens of eternity, and there- 
fore cannot be other than pilgrims 
in time. Here they have no ultimate 
objectives. If they are intimately 
concerned with the things of time, 
that is because action in time have 
eternal consequences, and man, 
standing always under the judg- 
ment of God, is working out for 
himself here and now an eternal 
destiny. 

Secondly, the Christian fellow- 
ship is one in which no member 
should be in need or want, should 
never be lonely or friendless, or in 
despair, since Christians are called 
to have all things in common; and, 
though the rules and methods of the 
Christian communion are flexible, 
the obligation is absolute and un- 
changing. 

Thirdly, the Christian fellowship 
is that in which any stranger should 
feel himself immediately welcome 
and at home. Suspicion, contempt 
and hostility should be excluded by 
the Christian law of charity. This 
charity demands that Christians 
should always believe and hope the 
best of all men, that they should 
be tender towards the failings of 
other Christians and of other men, 
and that they should have inex- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 34) 
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Students leave Woodland Hall, one of the new buildings 
on the well known campus of Lasell Junior College in 
Auburndale, Newton, Mass. 


Selected SCHOOLS & COLLEGES ¢ 2% 


Lasell, Past Century Mark, 


Boasts 25-Acre Campus | 


LASELL, a fully-accredited two-year college for 
women, established more than 100 years ago, caters to 
567 students on an individual-welfare basis on a 25-acre 
campus, 10 miles from downtown Boston. . 

Geared to present a general education to purposeful 
young women—whether or not they plan to enter ¢ 
senior college—LASELL also offers specialized training 
in Home Economics, Business Secretarial, Medical See 
retarial, Retailing, Nursing, Child Study and Medica 
Technology, as well as Music, Art and Drama. 

Two large dormitories, one built in 1950, house Fresh 
men; Seniors live in 13 smaller houses, with a resident 
head in charge of each. School facilities include a modern 
gymnasium, attractive auditorium, well-equipped infirm- 
ary, recreation building, snack-bar and bookstore. 

Tennis courts, an archery range, an athletic field and 
a swimming pool provide additional athletic and recrall 
tional outlets. Canoeing is enjoyed on the Charles River. 

LASELL is concerned not only with the student's: 
academic progress, but also her physical, social and 
spiritual welfare, with the aim of training her for intelli- 
gent and happy living in her home and community. 

Students may choose either a specialized course or @ 
General Curriculum. Liberal Arts graduates with honor 
grades may transfer to senior colleges or professional 
schools with full credit. A catalog describing courses, 
admission requirements and college expenses is available 
by writing to: Admissions Office, Lasell Junior College, 
Auburndale 66, Massachusetts. 


LASELL s s « a two-year college for women. Ten miles 
from Boston in suburban Newton. Liberal arts, 
terminal and exploratory courses. Three-year 


nursing program leading to A.S. degree and R.N. 


Lasell Junior College 
Auburndale 66 Mass. 


SANFORD & SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS 


Coeducational 3-18. Year-round. Accredited col- 
lege preparation. 170-acre campus near Wilming- 
ton. All sports, riding. Music and art. Summer 
school, music camp and junior camp. Friendly, 
homelike atmosphere. 


Ellen Q. Sawin, Pres., Robt. Rittenhouse 
& Nancy Sawin, Dirs., Hockessin 5, Del. 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


One of the Church Schools in the Diocese of Vir- 
ginia. College preparatory. Girls, grades 7-12. 
Curriculum is well-rounded, emphasis is individual, 
based on principles of Christian democracy. Music, 
Art, Dramatics, Sports, Riding. Suite-plan dorms. 
Estab. 1910. Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph V 
A. B. Bryn Mawr, M.A., University of Virginia 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, CHARLOTTESVILLE 2, VA. 
YOU CAN EDUCATE 


YOUR CHILD AT HOME 


Kindergarten through 9th grade. Mothers can _ 

give their children a sound, modern education with Cal- 
vert ‘‘School-at-Home’’ courses. Easy-to-follow instruc- 
tions. Guidance by Calvert teachers. Lessons, books, 
supplies provided. Used by nearly 100,000 children. 
Students transfer to other schools successfully. Start 
any time. Catalog. Give child’s age and school grade. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 34,300 Man 
ASHLEY HALL 


in historic Charleston 
Girls, grades 8-12. An outstanding college pre- 
paratory school. Fully accredited. Also general 
course. Excellent departments of music, art and 
dramatics. Mild climate. Year-round outdoor 
sports; riding, pool. Catalog. 
William S. Piper, Jr., Headmaster, 


Box E Charleston, S. C. 
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ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 


OF TEXAS 


Robert H. Iglehart, A.M. 10600 Preston Rd. 
Headmaster Dallas 30 


A preparatory school for boys. Full classical 
curriculum. C.E.E.B. and S.£.B. standards. 


Rev. D. G. Thomas For Illustrated Bulletin 
Chaplain Write The Registrar 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 


In its 70th year another generation of fine Ameri- 
can lads are receiving education and training by 
the “St. John’s System.’”” Fully accredited; 
grades 7-12. All sports. Modern fireproof bar- 
racks. Sr. ROTC. Small classes assure individual 
attention. For catalogue write 


Director of Admissions 


Box EC Delafield, Wis. 
COED 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL AGES 6-12 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere 
of a well-ordered home in the beautiful moun- 
tains of North Carolina. Balanced routine of activi- 
ties; study, play, housekeeping chores, spiritual 
exercises. Under the direction of the Episcopal 
Church. Good food—much of it raised on school 
farm. Ponies, other pets. Year-round care. Resi- 
dent nurse. Average rate, $60 monthly. Catalog. 
Rey. P. W. Lambert, Jr., Box £, Penland, N. C. 
pa a at bt A ite i Md bch SOY 


MILLERSBURG MILITARY INSTITUTE 


In the Heart of the Blue Grass. Fully Accredited. 
61st Yr. College Preparatory and Separate Junior 
School. Thorough work — small classes. New 
gym. All athletics. Rates very moderate. Post- 
Graduate Course. For catalog and ‘‘Activities 
Record’’, address: 


Col. L. C. Blankinship, Supt., 
Millersburg, Ky. 


61. CATHERINE Coomera 


Richmond, Virginia 
One of the Church Schools in the Diocese of 
Virginia. Boarding and Day Students. College 


Preparation, Moderate Costs. 


Susanna C,. Turner, Headmistress 


| GROTON SCHOOL 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


Exclusively for high school girls. Honor system 
stressed. Accredited. Please address: 


The Sister Superior, C.S.M. 


SAINT MARY'S HALL 
San Antonio, Texas 


Resident and day school for girls. Grades 1-12. 
Accredited college preparatory and general 
courses. Religious education, music, art, dra- 
matics, outdoor sports. Episcopal. Est. 1879. 


Beatrice McDermott, 117 E. French PI. 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Epis. Est. 1884 Grades 4-12 
College Prep. Each student has individual aeca- 
demic goal. Speech program. Sports for all. New 
indoor swimming pool. Modern fireproof dormi- 
tories under construction. Enrollment: H. S. 230, 
Lower 90. 

For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 


Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


For Boys 
Groton, Mass. 


Near Groton, 38 miles northwest of Boston. 
Religious, intellectual, cultural and physical ed- 
ucation, Close association between boys and 
faculty. For details write to 


The Rey. John Crocker, Headmaster 
HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


The Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland. Grades 
7-12. Boarding and Day. Accredited. College 
Preparatory and general courses. Small groups. 
Homelike atmosphere. Modern methods, aims, 
equipment. Music, art, speech. Riding and 
other sports. Cultural advantages of Baltimore 
and Washington. Victor E. Cain, Headmaster, 
Mrs. M, C. Winfield, Dir., Reisterstown, Md. 
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[BOOK REVIEWS | 


| 
. 


Picture of Ancient China 


i 
i 
{ 
AST year I reviewed an excellent 
ibook about missionary heroes, 
lusaders for God, by Dana Thomas 
#. A. Wyn), remarking that one of 
5 most interesting chapters was the 
3 dealing with Father Matthew 

ci, the Jesuit who opened China 
ihe Christian faith. 

Now there is available a book which 
B fascinating picture of ancient 
‘ina for any interested reader, a 
jor document in world mission his- 
cy, and a remarkable fragmentary 
tobiography. 


China’ In The 16th Century: The 
urnals of Matthew Ricci, 1583- 
10. Translated by Louis J. Gallag- 
xr, S. J. Ransom House. 616 pp. 
00. 

This is the first time these journals 
ie appeared in the English lan- 
lage. They were written in Italian 
} a record, not for publication. The 
anuscripts were brought to Rome 
y Father Nicola Trigault, who trans- 
ted them into Latin and published 
ie book in 1615. Father Gallagher, 
ie English translator, observes that 
lis was a reopening of the door of 
hina to a western world which had 
rst seen a glimpse of it, received 
ith incredulity, from Marco Polo, 
ree centuries earlier. Ricci’s Jour- 
al has found its way into many edi- 
ons in many languages. 

Of course this great mission work 
as not a one-man job. Many others 
yure in the chronicle: Father Al- 
cander Valignano, called a second 
avier, Fathers Francesco Pasio and 
fichael Ruggieri being particularly 
table. 

The skill with which Ricci used his 
‘holarship and scientific attainments 
. win the attention and respect of 
ie Chinese, and the sound instinct 
y which he adapted himself to the 
hinese instead of trying to Euro- 
sanize them, are essential to his tri- 
mph. 

In later years, internal conflicts 
stween orders of the Roman Church 
ere to nullify, tragically, much of 
ie extraordinary Jesuit accomplish- 
ent. The Christian mission field had 
_ take almost a wholly fresh start. 
1 the present state of affairs in 
hina, with the Christian community 
cpelled or suppressed, there may be 
gnficance in the continuity of basic 
hinese character and culture, as 
sclosed in the Ricci journals. Arch- 
shop Cushing, in a Foreword, 
presses optimism about ultimate 


By EDMUND FULLER 


Christian resurgence in China and 
considers that one of the values of the 
present book is that it will “reveal to 
the world in general more than a few 
of the secrets of the Chinese mind 
which render this great people so 
amenable to the grace of God.” 


& The Universal God, edited by Carl 
Hermann Voss. World Publishing Co. 
306 pp. $5.00. 


This book bears the subtitle: “The 
Eternal Quest in Which All Men Are 
Brothers: An Interfaith Anthology 
of Man’s Search for God.” 

Some years ago I heard Ludwig 
Lewisohn remark that one of the 
troubles with interfaith movements 
and meetings was that sometimes 
“you have no faith on one side and 
no faith on the other—all you have is 
inter.’ There is some truth in that 
harsh witticism, though to take such 
a position has about the same public- 
relations effect as kicking your aged 
mother in public. 

Let me add, also, that the above 
digression is an unfair introduction 
to The Universal God, which is a book 
of much merit. It can stand as a com- 
panion volume to Aldous Huxley’s 
anthology, The Perennial Philosophy 
(Harper), of quite a few years ago. 

Inevitably, however, I feel that the 
kind of meditative, speculative, semi- 
devotional book that represents God- 
concepts from practically every cul- 
ture, and also every subdivision of 
Christianity, runs grave risk of gen- 
eralizing God into a congenial glow. 

Its merit, as with the Huxley 
book, is the powerful, eloquent, many- 
tongued insistence upon and affirma- 
tion of GOD in an age when there 
is such a persistent cry of NO GOD. 
For though to those whose Creedal 
position is positive, the vagueness of 
such a collection may seem an objec- 
tion, we must never mistake the im- 
portant difference between the posi- 
tion that acknowledges man as cre- 
ated and that which proclaims man as 
supreme. In that context, the historic 
fact of that “eternal quest in which 
all men are brothers,” and this record 
of its diversity, are pertinent and 
valuable. 

Now I want to call two novels to 
your attention, one from last Fall; 
the other, current. 


H The Passionate Heart, by Beatrix 
Beck. Messner. 210 pp. $3.50. 
In the French, this novel, which 


appeared in translation last Fall, was 
(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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For Lenten Reading | 
| “STRENGTH FOR STRUGGLE” | 
| By William Howard Melish 


| “T say, without hesitation, that this 
| is as fine a book of sermons as any 
| we have-had from an American Epis- 
| copalian in recent years. We may, if 
| we wish, disagree with Mr. Melish’s 
| politics; we cannot disagree with his 
| religion or attack him for following 
| his conscience, informed as it is by 
the deep Christian faith which shines 
through every page of this book. And 
| 
if we do disagree with his politics, 
| we dare to do this only if we have 
| also wrestled, as earnestly and hon- 
y 
| estly as he has, with the problems 
| of our time, and have come to some 
| solution which is as Christian in 
| orientation and as earnest in action, 
| as that at which he has arrived. 
When I finished this book, I said, 
Va, 
| Thank God for William Howard 
Melish, for he has stabbed me awake 
| 
and made me see my own shoddy 
| 
discipleship of the Lord Jesus Christ 
who came that all men might have 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


abundant life, here and hereafter.’ ” 


—Dr. W. Norman Pittenger 
Professor of Christian Apologetics 
The General Theological Seminary 


THE BROMWELL PRESS 
157 Montague Street 
BROOKLYN 1, NEW YORK 
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“© EVANGELISTIC SERVICES 


“LIFE OF CHRIST” 


PROGRAM OUTLINES 
FOR TWO SERIES 


Each contains outlines for 
six services... 
Series I — closes with 
‘‘| BEHELD HIS GLORY’”’ 
Series II — closes with 


‘*JOURNEY INTO FAITH”’ 


These outlines are FREE! 


Obtain yours from your book store, 
film library or 


Cathedral Yilms 


140 N. Hollywood Way, Burbank, Calif. 
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A NEW EDITION — THE 10TH — OF 
“A Dictionary 
of the 
Episcopal Church” 


With a Commendatory Foreword 
by the Former Presiding Bishop, 
Rt. Rev. H. St. George Tucker, D.D. 


MAKE MONEY FOR 
YOUR CHURCH OR YOURSELF 


Order in quantity for your parish. 
By buying at the quantity prices and 
selling at the single copy price, any 
parochial organization or Church 
School class can make a profit. Be- 
sides that, you will be spreading 
knowledge of the Church’s teachings. 


Special offer to readers of 
EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS 


Single copies and up to 5........... $1.00 each 
6-11 copies 85c each 
12-24 copies 75c¢ each 
25-49 copies 70c each 
50-99 copies 65c each 
HOOLORV MOLE e555 ts Sell ce 60c each 


If remittance is sent with the 
order, we pay the postage. 


Order direct from the 


TREFOIL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Box 50-C, Waverly Station, 
Baltimore 18, Md. 
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in Christian Education 


HOBART 
TRINITY 
KENYON 


SEW ANEE 


Your Colleges deserve 
your support... 


TRINITY COLLEGE 
Hartford 6, Conn. 


KENYON COLLEGE 
Gambier, Ohio 


HOBART COLLEGE 
Geneva, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH 


Sewanee, Tenn. 
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a winner of the Prix Goncourt. It 
charts the spiritual transformation 
of Barny Aronovitch, a lapsed Catho- 
lic, who as the widow of a Jew, finds 
herself in a precarious position in the 
heart of occupied France. Driven by 
her inner torments, she enters the 
confession box one day, under an im- 
pulse to bait the priest. Her first 
words to him are, “Religion is the 
opium of the people.’”’ Imperturbably, 
Father Morin replies, “Not exactly 
.” and begins the first of many 
absorbing dialogues that are a part 
of Barny’s reorientation. : 

This fencing contest for a soul is 
in a distinguished tradition. In its 
course it ranges over the dilemma of 
the Christian in today’s society quite 
broadly. Some of its doctrine is nar- 
rowly Roman, but mostly it is not. 
Morin is effectively drawn, but just 
a shade overdone. It is a pity that he 
always has the exact answer—it al- 
most makes him sound like a Commu- 
nist. 

There are other defects in this 
book, but on the whole, much vigor, 
both intellectual and religious. If any 
of you read Rue Notre Dame (Sheed 
& Ward), which I recommended last 
Fall, you would find The Passionate 
Heart interesting for both its simi- 
larities and its differences. 


H The Greek Passion, by Nikos Ka- 
zantzakis. Simon & Schuster. 432 pp. 
$4.00. 


I direct this book to your attention 
without attempting to review it here 
—for it would require much space. 
Recently, in The New York Times, I 
went overboard for it, for what I con- 
sider its eloquence and its primitive 
Christian passion. It is a disturbing 
book which might inspire some Chris- 
tians and appall others. I’m still all 
for it. But I notice it has produced 
mixed reviews and someone to whom 
I passed it along couldn’t abide it. 
Yet Thomas Mann and Albert 
Schweitzer have praised it and Har- 
rison Smith in the Saturday Review 
took an approach similar to mine. A 
hearty difference of opinion, of this 
sort, is stimulating. You'll find The 
Greek Passion on my recommended 
list as one of the notable books of the 
season. END 


RECOMMENDED READING 


China In The 16th Century, by Matthew 
Ricci. Random House. $7.50. 

The Passionate Heart, by Beatrix Beck. 
Messner. $3.50. 

The Greek Passion, by Nikos Kazantza- 
kis. Simon & Schuster. $4.00. 

Not As A Stranger, by Morton Thomp- 
son. Scribners. $4.75. 

Christian Worship, by Geerge Hedley. 
Macmillan. $4.50. 

Augustine: Earlier Writings, Ed. by 
J. H. S. Burleigh. Westminster Press. 
$5.00. 

The Recovery Of Family Life, by Elton 
& Pauline Trueblood. Harper. $1.50. 
Christian Realism And Political Prob- 
an by Reinhold Niebuhr. Scribners. 

3.00. 

Too Late The Phalarope, by Alan Paton, 

Seribners. $3.50. 


Dora Chaplin 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 4 
I can’t wait to get through studying 
so that we can be together.” Does 
last remark give us a clue? Is “go 
steady” really sensible when it blots 
out all other interests in life, when 
grades go down and day-dreaming 
takes over? Maybe that is a measurs 
ing stick we can use. 5 

Here are some questions for you 
to consider; Are you going steady 
because you care about each other ag 
people, or is it for the selfish reasor 
of wanting to be seen with a date, a 
pretty girl or a popular boy? If it is 
the last, one of you is going to be 
hurt badly sooner or later, for one 0 
you is being “used” like a car or a 
new hat. Are you, as it were, ‘grow- 
ing each other up’ and helping each 
other to understand new points of 
view, or are you narrowing each 
other’s lives, shutting off other pe 
ple and other interests? Do you mix 
well when you go double-dating or 
out with the crowd, or do you stay as 
a committee of two all the time? Are 
you losing interest in each other? If 
so—be honest (but kind) about it and 
don’t drag along a relationship you 
have outgrown. It is worthwhile mus: 
tering the courage for this. Others 
will help you, and while for a time it 
feels as though life will never come 
right-side-up again (for one at least) 
you will be astonished to find that it 
will, and that because of one good 
honest friendship, you have more to 
bring to the next. Changing is a part 
of growing. 

Please let me know what your 
group thinks about all this, and 
whether you have more ideas about 
what has become in very many places 
the regular custom, whether we like 
it or not. Above all, remember that 
persons were created to be loved; 
only things should be used. 


Dear Mrs. Chaplin: 


Will you please tell me of a book 
of prayers and instruction for a very 
young child, costing less than $2, 
suitable for a present to a mother 
who wants to give her three-year old 
son the right start but is not sure 
how to begin? 


(Mrs. R. F., Rhode Island) 


Thank You God, by Vivyen Brem- 
ner, obtainable through Macmillan of 
New York at $.75, is excellent. I 
hope your friend will gain a lot of 
help from it. END. 


e 
L 


Christian Society 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 

haustible faith in the power of the 
grace of God to renew even those 
who have fallen most deeply from 
the way of life that God has re- 
vealed. 

Fourthly, the Christian fellow- 
ship should be clear-sighted in the 
detection and uncovering of evils 
existent in the society immediately 
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_ Exceptional Opportunities 
Overseas 


N EVER before has our Church had such great opportunities 
to expand overseas, and perhaps never before have these oppor- 
tunities been so crucial. The war and its aftermath, the threat 
of Communism, the insecurity of the times—all are creating 
situations where the impact of Christianity can and must make 
itself felt now. 


@ IN JAPAN our Church has the opportunity to fill the void 
created by the fall of State Shinto. $625,000 is needed to build 
churches and schools. 


@ IN THE PHILIPPINES our Church needs only $100,000 to 
complete its building program for a great diocesan center in 


Manila. 


@ IN PUERTO RICO our Church can enable St. Just’s School 
to educate twice as many boys by building adequate dormitories. 
$200,000 is needed. 


@ AND IN OTHER PARTS OF THE WORLD at least $300,000 


is needed for construction. 


BUILDERS FOR CHRIST is the way all can help do the job which 


BUILDERS must be done. By contributing generously to this, the Church’s 

(Christ national campaign for capital funds, you can give missionaries 
ihe Aris the tools with which they themselves can be more effective 
Deseed Wy OFNEEA CONVERTION BUILDERS FOR CHRIST. 


This space contributed by THE EriscopaAL CHURCHNEWS 
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Schools 


EAST 


ST. ALBANS SCHOOL 


(FOR BOYS) 


THE NATIONAL 
CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 


(FOR GIRLS) 


Two schools on the 58-acre Close of the 
Washington Cathedral offering a Christian 
education in the stimulating environment of 
the Nation’s Capital. Students experience 
many of the advantages of co-education yet 
retain the advantages of separate education. 
—A thorough curriculum of college prep- 
aration combined with a program of super- 
vised athletics and of social, cultural, and 
religious activities. 
Day: Grades 4-12 Boarding: Grades 8-12 


Catalogue sent upon request 


Mount St. Alban Washington 16, D. C. 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


St. Marpy’s School 
Mount St. Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 


A resident school for girls under the care 
of the Sisters of Saint Mary. College Pre- 
paratory and General Courses. Music, Art, 
Dramatics, Riding. Modified Kent Plan. 
Grades 7-12. 
For catalog address: 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL—Peekskill, New York. 

College preparatory boarding school for boys. 
Grades 7 to 12. Music, sports, social activities, and 
home life in addition to sound academic and reli- 
gious training. Self-help plan. Country setting, 40 
miles from New York. The Rev. Frank E. Leeming, 
Headmaster. 


NORTHEAST 
AFTER ALL — 


he proved to be simply retarded, not mentally de- 
ficient. He was well worth the extra effort of his 
parents and the school, for, in a surprisingly short 
time, he took the place in the community to which 
his inheritance entitled him. 


Narragansett School, Newport, R. I. 


THE FORMAN $scuoois 
FOR BOYS FOR GIRLS 
Emphasizing character and a sound 
education 


NORFOLK ROAD, LITCHFIELD, CONNECTICUT 
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around it, tireless in protest against 
injustive, active in the relief of suf- 
fering, and patient in study of the 
means and methods by which in- 
justice may be set right. 

Fifthly, the Christian society 
must make it clear that its ultimate 
loyalty is always and only to Christ 
and to His word. If it accepts for a 
time association with the state or 
any other human organization, it 
must be prepared at any moment to 
withdraw from that association, if 
its spiritual liberty and its power 
to bear witness are in danger of 
being infringed. 

Sixthly, each Christian group 
must be conscious of its fellowship 
in Christ with all other Christian 
groups throughout the world, even 
though circumstances should make 
impossible any expression of that 
fellowship other than the fellowship 
of prayer. 


Just Demand Of World 


Seventhly, each Christian group 
must be constantly aware that the 
Church is set for the redemption of 
the whole world, and that the pur- 
pose of God in Christ cannot be ful- 
filled, until the Gospel of the king- 
dom has been preached to all nations 
for a witness unto them. 

The Christian society believes 
that it is supernatural in origin, 
since it was called into being by 
Christ himself, and that it lives on 
earth a supernatural life, since it 
experiences the truth of the prom- 
ise of Christ that He will be with it 
till the end of the days, and draws 
inwardly on the unfailing resources 
of His grace. But such claims, made 
in words, make little impression on 
the world, or on the man outside the 
fellowship. The just demand of the 
world is that the Christian and the 
Christian fellowship should be rec- 
ognizably like Christ. This does not 
mean a monotonous uniformity, 
either of individual Christians, or 
of the various Christian societies, 
since the liberating power of Christ 
sets men and societies free to be that 
which most characteristically they 
are, and so to manifest the variety 
of God’s grace in the development 
of individual difference. But where 
Christ is Lord, there is unmistak- 
ably present, under every difference 
of organization, expression and 
point of view, something that is 
derived from Him, and could not be 
derived from any other source. END. 


Philadelphia 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 

the early thirties on the city’s highest 
peak in Upper Roxborough, has never 
progressed beyond the Chapel of Our 
Lady, finished 20 years ago. Building 
costs, among other emergent prob- 
lems, have left the diocesan cathedral 
in the realm of noble dreams. Yet, the 
money needed has been spent and 
given to other projects in the diocese 


and for the Church. A diocese can d 
without a cathedral, but not withou 
communicants. 
The Episcopal Church in the East 
has not been characterized traditio 
ally by wide appeal. Until the present 
it was too dependent on those minori- 
ties of privilege. Where the Church 
is gaining most, this dependence ig 
least in evidence. ‘ 
In an old-guard stronghold such ag 
Philadelphia, nothing is healthier 
than the spread of the Christian mi 
istry to new people, to all people w 
—with whatever hooks are needed i 
our unsettled times—come to shar 
the worship of God and to take 
church into the life of their com 
munity. END. 


Bless Ye the Lord 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) | 
Holy Ghost is at work in the sane} 
tuary of a church; He is present and] 
at work also in the hospital sickroom, 
in the giant newspaper city-desk slot, 
in diocesan headquarters, in the hot? 
television studios and in the hearts) 
of all the men and women who are in |) 
all of the above places. Whether in 
the sanctuary or in the newspaper 
office, men may deny His presence 
and oppose His power, but He is 
nevertheless present. 7 
The field of broadcasting is cate-- 
gorized as “secular.”” One may make » 
his contributions in the field ‘“‘spirit-— 
ual,” however, by offering his talents . 
to God and by seeking the will and — 
guidance of our Lord. When the — 
Church enters a “secular” field to | 
perform a task for the glory of God, 
the task is a “spiritual’’ one. In this 
way, it seems to me, the Church and 
its members are ideally in the world, 
yet not of it. But it is always one 
world in which we are, and of which 
we seek not to be. We are not dealing 
with any kind of dualism but with a — 
solid unity. The world has two na- 
tures, but it is one world. 
God is sovereign, over and within 
this one world. Public relations is an | 
implement to be used for His glory; 
we do not use it for the glory of men. 
But need this be said at all, as we 
(being baptized Christians) are ded- 
icated to His glory and united in His 
love and service? The words public 
relations, publicity and press-agentry 
are sometimes smugly used to imply 
that we as churchmen are somehow | 
better than, and above, the purveyors — 
of publicity and the press agents. Yet | 
if we are not the purveyors of pub- | 
licity about, and the press agents for, | 
the Kingdom of God, what in the) 
world are we? And this would seem to 
apply to bishops, priests, deacons, | 
seminarians, laymen and women. St. , 
Paul, it seems to me, was among the } 
very first such press agents and I| 
should like to make a more detailed | 
study of his work as purveyor of | 
of publicity about and for Jesus 
Christ. It gives to the field the high- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 38) 
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such a bad mood that I slam pots 
mf. pans and say angry things I don’t 

‘ly mean. But if the dinner’s good, 
’t let me forget to thank You for 


»/Aake me get to the laundry list, 
wher the clothes together, wash out 
id things I should do myself and 
fin those two blouses I didn’t iron 
iterday so I won’t get behind in 
oy work. I’m tired and I don’t want 


oors You. Please give me the right 
i rit—whatever that means. I don’t 
lvays know. 

When the morning starts right, 


ty heart and only You can give me 
at ‘“sood-to-be-alive” feeling. 


sve Me Patience 


er his letters several times because 
it; or the darn “o” key on the type- 
iter chips my nail polish and that 
iddle Ages” desk runs my hose, 


ie that after all my boss is human, 
ie typewriter is just a machine, I 
an always fix nail polish and sand- 
japer the desk. Those things shouldn’t 
buin the day but I can’t tell myself 
jaat. You’ll have to give me patience. 
_ Go with me downtown when I buy 
ay new dress and don’t let me be rude 
5 the saleslady even if she is. I don’t 
now what problems she may be 
yorrying about or what difficulties 
e may be facing! So don’t let me 
,e just determinedly polite—make me 
ally mean it. 

And I’ve got to go to the grocery 
tore on my way home and it’ll be 
rowded and everybody’ll be pushing 
ind shoving. Well, I don’t have to 
jush and shove back! After all, it 
von’t hurt me to be 15 minutes later 
han usual. And if somebody drops a 
an of tomatoes on my foot, I can 


; [WOMAN'S CORNER | 
}] 
; 


| 


By BETSY TUPMAN 


certainly accept their apology gra- 
ciously. I don’t need to tell them 
they’re careless idiots. I am, too, 
sometimes. That’s why we depend on 
You for help—even in details, not just 
crises. So give me serenity and a 
sense of humor—I don’t really under- 
stand how that changes situations 
but You do. 

I washed my hair and put it up for 
the party tonight. It does look prettier 
than I’ve seen it look, but I don’t need 
to feel so smug. My lipstick and pow- 
der look swell, my dress is perfect 
and I feel real swish. But make me 
humble about any beauty I may have. 
It’s a gift from You that I should 
be thankful for. Help me to look as 
pretty as I know how and then make 
me forget it. Is there such a thing 
as “righteous vanity’? 


Don’t Change Them 


You know we women have our 
moods—where they come from we 
sure don’t know. But when I’m 
tempted to feel hurt when I’m not 
invited to the dinner my best friend 
is going to, angry because my bridge 
partner trumps my ace or bored be- 
cause I don’t anticipate any fun for 
the weekend, please make me see that 
when J think things go wrong, it’s 
only because other people aren’t doing 
or saying what J think they should. 
Don’t change them; change me and 
everything’ll be okay. It’s true that 
every trouble, worry, unhappiness or 
disappointment is awful to go 
through, but I wish You’d show me 
at such times that later You’ll give 
me that humble experience of realiz- 
ing what those times taught me about 
myself and other people. 

These are high and noble thoughts 
and no good at all unless I pray in 
the right way and mean it. Please 
teach me. Sometimes I don’t really 
love anybody but myself, so please 
show me what it means to really love. 

But keep me from a holier-than- 
thou, pious attitude—especially to- 
wards my friends who don’t go to 
church; from being too sentimental 
when a baby’s smile is so sweet it 
makcs me feel weepy. Help me to take 
You seriously and laugh at myself 
(especially when I do stupid things 
like putting the cream in the cupboard 
and the sugar in the ice box). Show 
me that special something in every 
person that makes each of them 
lovable. Please make me gentle—truly 
womanly and not just a woman. 

Amen. 
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Schools 


SOUTH 


STUART HALL 


VIRGINIA'S OLDEST PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Episcopal school In the Shenandoah Valley. Grades 9-12. 
Fully accredited, Notable college entrance record. Also 
general course with strong music and art. Modern 
equipment. Gymnasium, indoor swimming pool. Wooded 
campus, charming surroundings. Catalog. 


Mrs. William T. Hodges, Headmistress 
Box E Staunton, Virginia 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tory work. 

Members of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 


E PATTERSON SCHOOL/BOYS 


pS 
——< 


Episcopal School for Boys in Blue Ridge 
Mountains of Western North Carolina. Ac- 
credited. Grades 6-12. Small classes. Gym- 
nasium, sports. 45th year. 1300-acre estate. 
All-inclusive rate, $750. 


For “Happy Valley” folder, write: 
George F. Wiese, Supt. 
COLLEGE Box E, Legerwood, N. C. 
PREPARATORY 
CHARACTER BUILDING 


HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 

Small country boarding and day school for girls, 
from primary through high school. Accredited col- 
lege preparatory. Modern building recently thor- 
oughly renovated includes gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. Campus of six acres with ample play- 
ground space, hockey field and tennis court. 
Riding. 

FOR CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,” ADDRESS: 

Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versailles, Ky. 


W. N. CENTRAL 


Shattuck School 


* * 


Founded 1858 


The oldest Church School west of the Alleghenies 
integrates all parts of its program—religicus, aca- 
demic, military, social—to help high-school-age 
boys grow “in wisdom and stature and in favor 
with God and man.” 


THE REV. CANON SIDNEY W. GOLDSMITH, JR. 
Rector and Headmaster 


350 Shumway Hall 
SHATTUCK SCHOOL — FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 


» 4 


ST. KATHARINE’S SCHOOL 


Fully accredited. Sound scholastic, spiritual train- 
ing for maximum. individual development. Col- 
lege preparatory. General course. Family Life Edu- 
cation. Nursery-12th grade. Small classes. Board- 
ers accepted after 8 years of age. Sports include 
golf, swimming, riding. Fine arts with ballet. 
Write for Catalog and ‘Education for Family Life.”’ 


Miss Katherine Zierleyn, M.A., Head of School 
Box E, Davenport, lowa 
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.. all kneeling.” 
—Prayer Book Rubric 


The Episcopal Church 
is a kneeling Church. 
Should not that act of 
reverence be assumed 
without discomfort? 


Collins Kneeling Hassocks, Oval or Rec- 
tangular, are filled with: resilient granu- 
lated cork and foam rubber, covered with 
tough yet beautiful plastic leathercloth. 


One-inch foam rubber Chapel 
(hanging) Kneelers also avail- 
able. 


Pew Seating and Chancel Cush- 
ions in all types and coverings. 


COLLINS KNEELERS 


68-12 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hills, Long Island, N. Y. 


LAMB STUDIOS 


TNENAFLY N-J: 


“USE YOUR BLUE BOX” 


These cards have brought amazing results for many 
United Thank Offering Custodians and Treasurers. 


Cost $1.25 per 100 plus postage. 


Send for Sample 


For Sale Exclusively by 


MRS. G. E. SHIPLER 
353 Main Street, Chatham, N. J. 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


Plastic or velour 
cover in choice of 
colors. Kneeler 
and Pew Cushions. 
Samples on re- 
quest. 


BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 


23-15 38th Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


PEWS + CHANCEL FURNITURE 
COMMUNION TABLES 
PULPITS +;ALTARS 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 


23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


MAPS! 


Wall Maps and Atlases for Bible Geography 
Teaching and Learning. 


Write for Catalog #53P 
DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


5235 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 
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est possible stature. I note with con- 
siderable interest Abbe Michonneau’s 
reference to the speculation that if 
St. Paul were to come back to our 
world, he would become a newspaper- 
man. He would, as press agent or 
newsman, be using all possible God- 
given methods and tools to communi- 
cate God’s message to all people. Of 
course, this is exactly what St. Paul, 
as press agent and newsman, did in 
his ministry. 

When we use the term public re- 
Jations, we have a good picture of 
function. The term conjures up the 
picture quite well of our relations 
with our brethren within the Church 
and with the public outside of the 
Church. No man or woman is unaf- 
fected by this term, or by the func- 
tion it describes! Public relations: 
they are good words in the sight of 
God, in His service. We need to bring 
them more forcefully within the 
framework of our Church. We need 
to make our efforts on behalf of the 
One Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church considerably more evangeli- 
cal if we are to obey the command of 
our Lord: “Go therefore and make 
disciples of all nations...” 


Theology and Art 


We have too often overlooked the 
importance of all art forms as means 
of communication. I will never forget 
the statement made about Simone 
Weil, that she approached her en- 
counter with God through two art 
forms acceptable to the most anti- 
Christian . . . Gregorian Chant and 
metaphysical poetry. Art forms are 
works of the Lord, instruments of 
communicating man’s understanding 
of God’s pursuing will and love, as 
well as man’s response. A whole study 
should be undertaken, for example, 
about the theology of the motion pic- 
ture art form. Personally, I found 
in the movie “Titanic,” to cite one 
case, more theological significance 
than in the Hollywood-exploited, lav- 
ishly-produced “Biblical” motion pic- 
tures which are made for a profit 
motive. (‘‘Titanic’”’ was a film which 
ostensibly had no basic theological 
motivation in its planning, and cer- 
tainly was advertised and publicized 
without any religious connotation at 
all.) A film such as ‘‘David and Bath- 
sheba” was made within the context 
of the star-system to earn money; it 
must be contrasted with productions 
like those of Cathedral Films, made 
on a non-profit basis to instruct 
rather than merely to entertain. And 
yet a study of the theology of the mo- 
tion picture art form will take into 
consideration both kinds of films, re- 
gardless of the conscious motives in 
the minds of the makers. 

I take for granted that the quality 
of public relations for the Church is 
to be very good. Dorothy Sayers, in 
her Introduction to “The Man Born 
to be King,” sums up so well what is 
meant by quality when speaking of 
any work performed for our Lord. 


E N CENTRAL 


KEMPER HALL. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus 


Thorough college preparation and training for pur-~ 
poseful living. Fine arts encouraged. Sports 7 
gram. Junior school department. Under directior | 
of the Sisters of St. Mary. 


For Catalog address: Box EC 


Our 
SEMINARIES 


anf (frist 


‘ 


KENOSHA, WIS | 


CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING DOES THE JOB! 
RATE PER WORD 


1 ti. 3 ti. soy 26 ti. 

10c 9 8c 7c 
Minimum rate $1.00. 
No display style allowed. Headings set in 


8 pt. bold face, balance of copy in 6 pt. 
bold face. 


HELP WANTED 


Curate wanted in growing parish suburban Chi 
cago. Catholic. Correspondence invited. Box 1207 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


CURATE. Needed for large Midwestern paris 
of moderate churchmanship. Adequate salary ane 
opportunity for full Christian ministry. Reply Bo» 
1202 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


Y.W.C.A. Camp in New York State seeks addi 
tional experienced staff wanting continued summe) 
connections. Decentralized program for 250 girls— 
ages 9 to 17. Group leaders, general counselors 
teen-age activities director, waterfront, conservation 
and camp craft counselors. Write Box 1203 Epis 
copal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


Executive Secretary, woman, for Richmond, Va 
humane society. Knowledge of bookkeeping an 
typewriting necessary. Apply to Miss Bennett, 411 
West Franklin St. Telephone 76212. 


Cheerful companion, housekeeper for widow wh 
is up and about daily. Home is in Hampton. Refez 
ences exchanged. Would like interview if interestec 
Write XYZ, 66 Columbia Avenue, Hampton, V 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Capable married priest, early fifties, rounded pai 
ish experience, invites parish inquiry. Box 120 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


Experienced secretary desires diocesan or parochic 
work. 14 years experience with Christian and pro 
motional organizations. Free to travel. Best of rei 
erences. Box 1204 Episcopal Churchnews, Ric 
mond 11, Va. 

Choirmaster, soprano soloist. Can also do offic 
work if necessary. Available in June. Box 120° 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va; 


SEMINARY TRAINED DIRECTOR OF REL) 
GIOUS EDUCATION with background in Bus! 
ness Administration and Publicity writing desir 
position with emphasis on Adult Education. Rep 


Box _1206, Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11 
Virginia. | 


RETREATS 


Retreat House of the Redeemer, 7 East 95th S i 
New York: Retreat for Clergy, February 22-2 


Rey. Dr. Royden K. Yerkes, Conductor, Addre 
Warden. 
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Perhaps little Merton shouldn’t play Herod after all. 


4 example, the public relations for 
*: Church must compare favorably 
‘th the public relations work done 
i any of the biggest business con- 
ims in the country or for one of the 
) labor organizations. A good mo- 
f is not sufficient justification for 
’s work; its craftsmanship and 
now-how” must be flawless. What 
ine opportunity for “vocational giv- 
x” to the Church for some of the 
® public relations men and women 
i the country! And always it must 


In the next issue 


ANNUAL 
| LENTEN 
——- BOOK 
~ REVIEW 
~ NUMBER 


Featuring reviews of many 
books by Edmund Fuller 
PLUS excerpts from ROAD- 
BLOCKS TO FAITH—the 
new book by James A. Pike 
and John McG. Krumm. 


USE THIS BOOK ISSUE AS YOUR 
_ GUIDE TO LENTEN READING 


be remembered that any work per- 
formed for God can be performed 
only by virtue of His grace, His guid- 
ance, His cleansing of any selfish mo- 
tivation, His strength, His wisdom. 
Therefore, prayer becomes a_ pre- 
requisite and primary part of the 
task. 

It is my strong belief that negative 
efforts to examine why the Episcopal 
Church is not generally growing in 
stride with various other denomina- 
tions are not nearly so productive as 
positive efforts to instruct more peo- 
ple about the Sacraments and to 
spread the Word of God. 

In my study of American Church 
History, I recall the crisis which was 
finally resolved successfully when the 
Episcopal Church declared in 1835 
that each member of the Church is a 
missionary. The missionary program, 
therefore, became the program of the 
whole Church. 

Do we not face a similar cross- 
roads today? 

During the past 20 years, the whole 
picture of communications has been 
completely altered. We have the auto- 
mobile and the airplane. We have 
press wire-services which use tele- 
type equipment to flash news from 
one end of the world to the other. We 
have dominant newspapers in key 
areas, and dominant magazines which 
reach population blocs of millions. We 
have radio and the motion picture 
reaching millions ... and now, TV, 
combining sight, sound and demon- 
stration within the home and cover- 
ing more than 80 per cent of the 
United States, and still in its in- 
fancy! No man can predict what will 
come next. But it is obvious that the 
Church must catch up with what we 
have at present and be ready for 
whatever does come next. And this 
must take place primarily at the 
parish level, and in regard to attitude. 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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WOOD TABLES 
Manufactured in our own 


lurch Furniture 


factory at lawrenceville, 
Vo. Buy Direct from Fac- 
tory. Free Catalog. 


FLOWERS 


CUSTOM PRINTING FOR CHURCHES 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., Ine. 
327 W. Main, Richmond, Va. 


Excellent printing brings results yet costs 
little more than the mediocre. You can 
buy no finer printing than Gunthorps’. 


See for yourself. Sample folio on request. 


Gunthorps 


310 Parkway 
Chula Vista, California 


Situ. ST., 


Cassocks—Surplices 
Eucharistic Vestments 


All embroidery 
is hand done. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 
14 W. 40th St., N.Y.18 
TEL. CH 4-3306 


EMGROIDERIES 
ALTAR LINENS 


CLERGY & CHOIR 
VESTMENTS 


ALTAR LINENS by the yard 


TRANSFER PATTERNS 
MARTHA B. YOUNG 


2229 Maple Dr., Midwest City, Okla. 


Our 
SEMINARIES 


BUILDERS or Chifist 
fe acl eee 


Head of Washington Cathedral Altar Guiid 
Silk damasks, linens G materials by the yd. 
Surplices, albs, Altar linens, stoles, burses 
& veils. My new book, Church Embroidery 
G Vestments 2nd ed. Complete instruc- 
tions, 128 pp., 95 illus., vestment patterns 
drawn to scale, price $7.50. Handbook for 
Altar Guilds 4th Ed., 15,000 sold to date 
55c. Miss Mackrille, 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy 
Chase 15, Md. Tel. OL2-2752. 


Scriptural—Artistically designed 


WORSHIP FOLDERS 


Large assortment—Self Selection 
Lithographed—Special Days—General-use 
Order now! From 8.50 per thousand 

Ecclesiastical Art Press 


Dept. C Louisville 12, Ky. Woe Whole} 
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(leroy Vestments 


AND ACCESSORIES 


QUALITY founded on 3 
PERFECTION 


You want perfect tailoring 
in your next clergy vestment 
or accessory. We are experl- 
enced in meeting your most 
exacting requirements. Our 
finer materials assure vest- 
ments of high quality. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND CLOTH SWATCHES 


CHOIR VESTMENTS & ACCESSORIES, 
Embroidered Frontals * Superfrontals 
Markers © Dossals > Fair Linens 


UTHBERTSON INC. 


L THEODORE 


2013 SANSOM ST. + PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 


World Famous 


MEDIEVAL and CONTEMPORARY 


bia Russell Church Studios 


BOX 5237 WINSTON-SALEM. N C 


PEWS, 05517 


The Quality Choice of 
Over 100,000 Churches 


Leaders for more than 3 
generations in distinction, 
comfort, structural sturdi- 
ness. Priced within your 
budget limits. 

Send For New Seating Brochure EC. 


CONSULTATION WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


Ossit 


SINCE 1867 


Pews « Altars 

Altar Rails 

Chancel Alterations 
Church Woodwork 


Ossit Church Furniture Co., Inc. ¢ Janesville, Wis. 


11 


MAKE MONEY WITH 


THE SELF CLEANING. SCOURING PAD 


Cleans and polishes quickly and easily 
++. leaves hands soft and s-m-o-o-t-h! 


FREE 
SAMPLE 


and full 
particulars 


Repeot sales guaranteed with Rubber 
Scrubber, Try it—you'll love it! 


wes 


RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. 
WATERTOWN, N.Y. 


IMPORTED IRISH LINENS 
TRANSFERS, PATTERNS FOR VESTMENTS, 
FREE SAMPLES, 
MARY FAWCETT COMPANY 
Box 325E Marblehead, Mass. 
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2 | 
SP RUBBER SCRUBBER 


Why must the whole Church use 
these media more effectively? 

Because these implements are the 
most recent creations in God’s world. 
As Christians, it is our duty to offer 
thanksgiving for them and to make 
prayertul use of them, to the glory of 
God, for the purposes of His King- 
dom and in His Name. 

The mind of Christ is always the 
basis for our thinking about public 
relations as about every other matter 
within the Church. We find in Mark 
4:1 evidence of our Lord’s use of a 
boat, the only instrument at hand by 
which he could make his message 
heard by a larger number of people. 

“Again he began to teach beside 
the sea. And a very large crowd 
gathered about him, so that he got 
into a boat and sat in it on the sea; 
and the whole crowd was beside the 
sea on the land.” 

Speaking to the crowd from the 
boat, Jesus knew he could reach more 
people with his message. END 


Sports 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 

After leaving Boston in 1937 (he had 
competed in the Boston Marathon 
earlier in the 30’s), I spent several 
years in Philadelphia, where I con- 
tinued rowing races, in one-man, two- 
man, four-man and eight-man boats, 
winning a few titles, although I did 
not have much time to practice since 
I was working hard as a hospital resi- 
dent physician. 

“T also had time to do a little box- 
ing coaching in Philadelphia, and 
took part 1n an occasional cross-coun- 
try race, but my active participation 
in athletics had to stop in 1940 when 
I developed tuberculosis as a result 
of too much activity, too little rest, 
and too much exposure to the germs 
in my hospital work. 

And so, in brief, is a capsule pro- 
file of a busy man, who overcame his 
illness to once again become more 
than a jack-of-all-trades as he prac- 
tices medicine and teaches (at Johns 
Hopkins and the University of Mary- 
land schools of medicine), serving 
pulpits as a “swing man”’ for the Dio- 
cese of Maryland, filling in wherever 
illness or vacation makes a replace- 
ment necessary, and running his 
farm. 

After his illness, Dr. Merrill took 
special training in neurology and 
psychiatry in an attempt to lessen the 
physical strain demanded as a ‘“‘coun- 
try doctor.” On a Sunday, a few years 
ago, while attending Trinity Church 
in Long Green with his wife, the for- 
mer Anne Totten of Washington, it 
was learned that the minister had be- 
come ill. Invited to read the service, 
Dr. Merrill (himself the son of an 
Episcopal clergyman), decided to be- 
come a lay reader. From that point, 
he versed himself in theology, was 
ordained a deacon in 1949 and a 
priest in 1951 by Bishop Noble C. 
Powell of Maryland. END. 
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| CHANGES | 


Ordinations 


LEO, JOHN, to priesthood, Dec. 16, at 
Saviour’s Church, Gearhartville, Penna., by { 
Rt. Rev. William Crittenden, Bishop of Erie, 
is assigned to be vicar of St. Saviour’s as well i 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Hawk Run, Pa. 


HUNT, LELAND OTIS, to priesthood, Dee. 1 
at St. Thomas’ Church, New Haven, by the jz 
Rev. Walter Henry Gray, Bishop of Connectics 
He continues as curate, St. James’ Church, Day: 
bury. 4 


MORGAN, EDWARD JOHN, to priesthony 
Dec. 16, at St. Thomas’ Church, New Haven, jj 
the Rt. Rev. Walter Henry Gray, Bishop of G4) 
necticut. He continues as curate, St. Jokm 
Church, Stamford. | 


ROBINSON, BRUCE MARVIN, to priesthoss 
Dec. 16, at St. Thomas’ Church, New Haven, i 
the Rt. Rev. Walter Henry Gray, Bishop of Cx) 


necticut. He continues as curate in St. Thomaz 
Church, New Haven. 


SHERRILL, FRANKLIN GOLDTHWAITE, 1 
priesthood, Dec. 16, at St. John’s Church, "Hen 


son, N.Dak., by his father, the Rt. Rev. Hen) 
Knox Sherrill, Presiding Bishop. 


GRAY, DUNCAN M., JR., to priesthood at £| 
Andrew’s Church, Jackson, Miss., by his ial? 
the Rt. Rev. Duncan M. Gray, Bishop of Missi! 
sippi. 

ENGLE, MICHAEL T., to priesthood at £& 
Andrew’s Church, Jackson, Miss., by the Rt. Ret 
Duncan M. Gray, Bishop of Mississippi. 


SPLANE, PEYTON E., to priesthood at §& 
Andrew’s Church, Jackson, Miss., by the Rt. Re 
Duncan M. Gray, Bishop of Mississippi. 


CRISLER, HENRY H., to priesthood at & 
Andrew’s Church, Jackson, Miss., by the Rt. R 
Duncan M. Gray, Bishop of Mississippi. 


BOYKIN, ELMER M., to priesthood at St. A) 
drew’s Church, Jackson, Miss., by the Rt. Re 
Duncan M. Gray, Bishop of Mississippi. 


BOLLES, RICHARD N., to priesthood, Dy 
19, in Trinity Cathedral, Newark, by the Rt. Re 
Benjamin M. Washburn, Bishop of Newark. 


HAMLYN, ROBERT C., to priesthood, Dee. 
in Trinity Cathedral, Newark, by the Rt. Ré 
Benjamin M. Washburn, Bishop of Newark. 


HARVEY, WILLIAM C., to priesthood, BD: 
19, in Trinity Cathedral, Newark, by the Rt. Ri 
Benjamin M. Washburn, Bishop of Newark. 


HOBBS, FIELD H., to priesthood, Dec. 19, , 
Trinity Cathedral, Newark, by the Rt. Rev. Bu 
jamin M. Washburn, Bishop of Newark. 


NUTT, EDGAR A., to priesthood, Dec. 19, , 
Trinity Cathedral, Newark, by the Rt. Rev. Bs 
jamin M. Washburn, Bishop of Newark. 


WILLIAMS, RICHARD C., to priesthood, Di 
19, in Trinity Cathedral, Newark, by the Rt. R 
Benjamin M. Washburn, Bishop of Newark. 


ROWE, LAWRENCE JAMES, to priestha 
Dec. 10, at Grace Church, Jamestown, N.D., 
the Rt. Rev. Richard Runkel Emery, Bishop ( 
North Dakota. 


COLE, LEWIS F., to priesthood, Dec. 21, | 
St. Mark’s Church, Port Leyden, N.Y., by ~ 
Rt. Rev. Malcolm EK, Peabody, Bishop of Cent 
New York. 


RICHEL, ROGER PAUL, to priesthood, Di 
22, at Grace Church, Utica, N.Y., by the Rt. Ri 
se EK. Peabody, Bishop of Central N? 

ork. 


WILLIAMS, ROBERT LLOYD, to priesthow 
Dec. 22, at Grace Church, Utica, N.Y., by the 
Rev. Malcolm E. Peabody, Bishop of Centi 
New York. 


GORTON, FREDERICK HIGBY, to priestho: 
Dec. 30, at St. Matthew’s Church, Horsehex 
N.Y., by the Rt. Rey. Malcolm KE. Peabody, Bist 
of Central New York. 


CLAGUE, WILLIAM JAMES, to priestho 
Dec. 20, at Cathedral of St. John the Divine, N.| 
by the Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Donegan, Bishop 
New York. | 


COLLINS, STEPHEN W., JR., to priestha 
Dec. 20, at Cathedral of St. John the Divine, N, 


by the Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Donegan, Bishop 
New York. 


FLETCHER, THOMAS, to priesthood, Dee. | 
at Cathedral of St. John the Divine, N.Y., by 
ae pev Horace W. B. Donegan, Bishop of 

ork. 


HARRIS, GEORGE C., to priesthood, Dee. 
at Cathedral of St. John the Divine, N.Y., by 


Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Donegan, Bishop of 
York. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL._—— 


»JRCH OF THE ADVENT 
46 W. Adams Blvd. (near La Brea) 
4). George Lyon Pratt, r 
ov. Frederick K. Belton, asst. 
8 HC, 9:15 Family Eu & Ser, 
P & Ser; Wed 7 & 10 HC 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—— 


“URCH OF THE ASCENSION & ST. AGNES 
+5 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 

tay. James Murchison Duncan, r 

“di HC 7:30, 9:30, 11; Daily HC 7 

©) € 4 to 5, 7:30 to 8:30 

‘en in Washington visit this historic Anglo- 
Wtholic Parish. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


E CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL AND 
VALL ANGELS 
th and St. Paul Sts. Rev. D. F. Fenn, D.D., r 
“Sv. P. E. Leatherbury, ¢ Rev. H. P. Starr, ¢ 
i@in Services 7:30, 9:30 and 11, also daily 

An outstanding choir of boys and men. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


4/.L SAINTS’, (Ashmont Station) Dorchester 

© v. Sewall Emerson, r Rev. Donald L. Davis 
‘)n 7:30; 9 (sung) CH S; 11 (Sol); 

30 EV & Ben; Daily Eu 7, Wed & HD 10; EP 
45; C Sat 5-6, 8-9 


HHURCH OF THE ADVENT 

/>v. Whitney Hale, $.T.D., r 

Vt. Vernon and Brimmer Streets 

lun HC 8, 9; Sol Mass Ser 11; Sol Ev, addr. & 
jan 6. Daily MP 7:10, HC 7:30; EP 6; Thur HC 
30; Fri HC 12 noon, Healing Serv. 12:30; C 
lat 12-1, 5-6; Sun 10:15 


if 
T. CYPRIAN’S 
oxbury 1073 Tremont St. 

Jathan Wright, Jr., r 

un 7:30 HC, 11 MP 7:30 EP exc. 2nd Sun 
‘it & Healing Ser, 3rd Sun Lord’s Supper. 
thers as announced 


sv. MARY’S Rev. F. Crawford Brown, r 
Jphams’ Corner, Dorchester 
5un 8 HC; 9:30 Family MP; 11 MP (HC Ist & 3rd). 
chinese especially welcome. 


Key—Light face type denotes AM, black 


face PM; addr, address; 


NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK CATHEDRAL 

(St. John the Divine) 112th and Amsterdam 
Sun HC 7, 8, 9, 10, 11; Cho Mat 10:30; Ev 4; 
Ser 11, 4. Wkdys HC 7:30 (also 10 Wed, and 
Cho HC 8:45 HD); Mat 8:30; Ev 5:30. 


The daily offices are choral exc. Mon. 


CALVARY Rev. G. Clare Backhurst, r 
4th Avenue & 21st Street 
Sun HC 8; MP & Ser 11; Thurs HC & Healing 12 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St. 
Daily MP & HC 7; Cho Ev Mon to Sat 6 


GRACE CHURCH 
Broadway at Tenth St. Rev. Louis W. Pitt, D.D., r 
Sun 9 HC, 11 MP, Thurs. 11:45 HC 


HEAVENLY REST Rev. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
5th Avenue at 90th Street 

Sun HC 7:30 and 9:00, Morning Service and Ser 
11; Thurs and HD HC 12; Wed Healing Service 12 
Daily: MP 9, EP 5:30 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 

316 E. 88th St. Rev. James A. Paul, D.D., r 
Sun 8 HC, Ch S 9:30, Morning Service & Ser 11, 
EP & addr 5 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
Park Ave. at 51st St. 
Sun HC 8, 9:30; MP 11 (HC 1st Sun) 

Wkday HC Tue 10:30, Wed & HD 8, Thurs 12:10; 
EP 6 Daily. 


Rev. A. P. Stokes, Jr. 


St. IGNATIUS’ 87th St. & West End Ave., 
one block West of Broadway 

Rev. W. F. Penny; Rev. C. A. Weatherby 
Sun 8:30 & 10:30 (Solemn); Daily 8; C Sat 4-5, 
7:30-8:30 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH Madison Ave. at 71st St. 
Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, D.D., r 

Rev. W. J. Chase Rev. J. F. Martin 
Sun 8 HC, 9:30 Ch S; 11 MP, Ser; 4 EP, Ser; 
Wed 7:45 HC; Thurs 12 HC 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN 

Rev. Grieg Taber, D.D., r 

46th St. between 6th & 7th Aves. 

Sun Masses: 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (High); Daily: 7, 8, 
9:30, 12:10 (Fri); C. Thurs 4:30-5:30; Fri 12-1, 
4:30-5:30, 7-8; Sat 2-5, 7-9. 


anno, 
nounced; C, Confessions; Cho, Choral; 
Ch S, Church School; c, curate; d, dea- 
con; EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, Eucharist; 
Ev, Evensong; ex, except; HC, Holy Com- 


munion; HD, Holy Day; HH, Holy Hour; 


an- Instr, Instructions; Int, Intercessions; Lit, 


Litany; Mat, Matins; MP, Morning Prayer; 
r, rector; Ser, Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, 
Stations; V, Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Young 
People’s Fellowship. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


ST. THOMAS Rev. Roelif H. Brooks, S.T.D., r 
5th Ave. & 53rd St., north of Radio City 

Sun HC 8, 9 & 11, Ist & 3rd S; MP 2nd, 4th, 5th 
S; Cho Ev 4 

Daily 8:30 HC, Tues 12:10; Thurs 11; ND 12:10. 
Noted for boy choir; great reredos and windows. 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D., r 
Little Church Around the Corner 1 E. 29th St. 
Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11, V 4 


TRINITY 

Broadway and Wall St. 
Sun HC 8, 9, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45 

HC 8, 12, Noon Ser 12:30, EP 5:05; Sat HC 8, 
EP 1:30; C Fri 4:30 & by appt. 


Rev. John Heuss, D.D., r 


— ROCHESTER, N. Y.————— 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH Rev. George L. Cadigan 
East Avenue and Vick Park B., 
Sun Services 8, 9:30, 11; Fridays 7 


UTICA, N. Y. 


GRACE The Rev. Stanley P. Gasek, r 
Sun 8, 9:15 (Fam Eu) 11, 6:30; Lit. daily 12:15; 
MP and HC Wed, Thurs, Fri & HD; Healing Fri 
12:30 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


CHRIST CHURCH Rev. Stephen C. Walke, r 
Capitol Square—on U. S. Highway No. 1 

Sun 8 HC, 11 MP, Ist Sun & HD 11 HC; 2nd & 
4th Sun 9:30 HC 


—— COLUMBUS, OHIO 


TRINITY Broad & Third Streets 
Rev. Robert W. Fay, D.D., r 

Rev. A. Freeman Traverse, asst. 

Sun 8, 11, Evening, Weekday, Special Services as 
announced 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CALVARY CHURCH 102 N. Second (Downtown) 
Donald Henning, D.D., L.H.D., r 

David Watts, B.D., Asst. 

Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11. Daily HC 7:30 


RICHMOND, VA. 


ST. LUKE’S—ox Routes 1 and 301 
Sun Masses 7:30, 11; MP & Ch S 9:30; Daily 
Masses 10:30 exc. Wed & Sat 7:30; C Sat 4-5 


ST. PAUL’S—across from the Capitol 
Rev. Robert R. Brown, r 

Rev. W. Holt Souder, assoc. 

Sun Servcies 8, 11, also Wed 8 


The Church Asks 
ALL Episcopalians To Be 


BUILDERS 


or CHIITS 


The Church has urgent construction needs in its seminaries, in Japan, in the Philippines 
and other areas overseas, in its Negro schools at home and in areas of great population 
growth. $4,150,000 is needed Now. You will have an opportunity in your own parish to 


study the needs and to make your personal gift. Your rector can tell you how you can share. 


Directed by GENERAL CONVENTION 
Endorsed by HOUSE OF BISHOPS _ Planned by NATIONAL COUNCII 


